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Tales anv Miscellanies. — 
LOVE AT COLIN MAILLARD. 


A CHRISTMAS ADVENTURE. 
From Reminiscences of I V—, Esq. 

The moment that she looked up from her drawing, I re- 
membered her at once by her eyes, It was full three years 
since | had seen them, during a tour in vacation, on entering 
the diligence from St. Omers to Paris. She was then a mere 
girl in her teens, but far more interesting than Misses gener- 
ally are at that dubious period : a curly-headed, rosy creature, 
arch and good natured, with a pair of blue eyes, which I must 
describe, for they were absolutely unique. ‘Their color was 
extremely full and deep; the outline that of a prolonged oval: 
and usually seéming half shut, and shaded with dark eye 
lashes, they gave a sly or pensive expression to the curl of a 
red upper lip ; but if aroused by surprise or mirth, they open- 
ed out beneath her arching brows with such a brightness of 
blue as was quite dazzling. They were eyes to sit and gaze 
upon, as you gaze upon the sky, for hours. She was travel- 
ing, under her father’s escort to Paris, to enter a pension 
there ; and as there were no passengers in the diligence be- 
sides ourselves, before nightfall I was already on good terms 
with both. The sire was a gentlemanly old militaire on half 
pay, as I conjectured, from his style of travelling. As it 
grew dusk, the shyness of the little maid gave way to the 
vivacity of her spirits ; and as papa already gave tokens of 
drowsiness, she gradually addressed herself to me, in that 
vein of ignocent communicativeness which flows so beauti- 
fully from young lips, and which is one of the first of their 
utterance that the world perverts. I listened as though I had 
been a friend of ten years’ standing, while she prattled on, of 
her school friends, of her flowers and pigeons at home in 
Leicestershire, of her joys and sorrows upon leaving it, of 
her curiosity as to her new companions, &c.—eo that in a 
very short time I knew most of her little history. When it 

w chilly at night I folded my grey travelling cloak around 
er, and observed, almost with fondness, her little C- 
gan to nod, and her narrative to falter: until atlen 
wearied, she fell into a slumber, so deep, that it was not dis- 
turbed, when at the first jolt which occurred, I laid her head 
on my shoulder, and, passing my arm around her, kept it in 
that position. I could never sléeepinastage. In those days, 
moreover, my imagination was in great force ; so as we lum- 
bered along, and [ sat listening to the queer cries of the 
conducteur, and postillion, and the gentle breathing of my 
young fellow-traveller, to which the paternal snore furnished 
avery tolerable counterpart, I amused myself with various 
reveries concerning the destiny of the pretty creature then 
slumbering on my bosom. Sometimes a fanciful idea arose, 
that‘our intercourse, so recently begun, and so soon to ter- 
minate, might be resumed ona future day—and I busied my- 
self with imagining the lively girl expanded into the loveli- 
ness of womanhood, and again crossing my path by some 
accident, such as had already brought us together. There 
is, | am persuaded, a truth of prediction in these impressions, 
~ ama in those which visit us in the night season.— 
“Dreams,” says a great poet, “come from God.” When day 
broke, the girl looked so beautiful and quiet; nestling in my 
cloak, that | could not abstain from impressing a morning 
salutation upon her brow ; so lightly, however, as not to dis- 








vehicle along the pavement approaching the Barriere de St. 
Dennis, announced our proximity to Paris. When the dili- 


gence stopped in the Rue de l’Eufer, I felt quite sad at part-|| 
ing from my charge; and as I lifted her down the clumsy) 
steps, IT asked her to tell me her name, and not to forget) 
me. She told me that she was called Isabel Denham, and) 


| 
| 


turb her slumber; nor did she awake until the rattling of the || 


would ask myself;—* I wonder what has become of that pret- 
ty Isabel; by this time she must be a full woman, and, I doubt 
not, a fair one ? 
companion of the diligence.” 

A delightful summer ramble had terminated amongst the 
slopes and vineyards of the Paysde Vaud. Onthe afternoon 
of a day too sultry for walking, | was descending, on mue 
back, a steep hill in the neighborhood of Vevay, by an unfre- 
quented road which overlooks the lake. The clouds began 
to creep heavily upwards from behind the western Alps ; and 
I urged my lazy beast, in the hope of regaining my quarters 
before the storm should break. But mules are impracticable 
animals; and mine, upon a smart application of the whip, 
came to a full stop at the angle of the road; and began to 
indulge himself in one of those intolerable howls which none 
but mulish organs can perpetrate, to the great alarm of a 
young lady who was seated quietiy sketching at the corner I 
iad just turned. When she looked up, startled by the hide- 
ous bray, and amusement succeeded to her surprise, she open- 
ed to their full extent a pair of laughing blue eyes, which I 
felt certain I had looked into before. Yet, of their splen- 
didly beautiful owner I had no recollection. At once a 
thought an inspiration, it must have been, recalled my former 
companion of the diligence. I was sure it must be she. As 
I detest ceremony in investigations of this kind, [ at once 
dismounted, took off my hat, and accosted the fair artist: 

“ Madame,” (a delightful language is the French! you can 
address a lady so respectfully without knowing her name !) 
—* Madame, veut elle bien me pardonner pour de Pavoir deran- 
gee? Mais, je supplierais qu'elle me permit de Vengager a 
descendre au plus vile. Tout annonce un orage.” 

She colored, and bowed slightly. “ Remercie, monsieur,” 
—then looking around called, “George!” The accent was 
of my native land; | was confirmed in my conjecture, and 
addressed her in English. 

“If that be your servant, madam, I fear he is scarcely 
within call. it must have been the wh:te-headed old person 
whom I passed, as he was plucking grapes in the clos of La 
Blaye, a full quarter of a mile from hence.” She gathered 
}up her pencils and appeared perplexed. At this moment, a 
few heavy drops of rain, and a far off mutwring of thander, 
|came on very opportunely, 
| Tassamed a most icntiie and respectful mien: “ Will you 
|honor my quadruped by suffermg him to bear you home be- 
|fore the storm descends ?”—She blushed again, and seemed 
|to hesitate ; but a loud clap of thunder aided my eloquence 
‘materially; and the preparations of a few moments beheld 
her seated upon my mule, wrapped in the very cloak which 
had kept her warm three years before, and me trotting at the 
aninal’s bridle or occasionally seizing the apolagy of a steep 
descent or a rough patch of road, for supporting her in the 
saddle. However, before we reached her home, at a short 
distance from the suburb of Vevay, the rain came down with 
true Alpine fury ; and I delivered my fair charge, dripping 
wet, in the care of an anxious-looking old gentleman, who 
was watching tor her in the verandah, and in whom | at once 
recognized the oo of the diligence. From her I received 
a host of pretty thanks; and from him, what I valued far 
more, the permission to call on the morrow, and inquire 
whether she had taken injury from the exposure. 

“ George,” said I to the old blue-bottle, whom J met hur- 
rying townward, “how long has Captain Denham been at 
| Vevay ?” 

‘The man seemed surprised but answered “ Sir George Den- 
ham, you nfean sir, he is Sir George, now that the baronet in 











Yorkshire is dead. 

“ Ah, indeed ! | was not aware of the fact: and my lady ?” 
| My lady! God bless you, sir, she died before my master 
came into these foreign parts.” ' 

“Indeed, [ had not heard of that accident ; and is no one 


said that she had a good memory: but I little expected on) ba age master but Miss Isabella ?” 


giving her the farewell au plaisir, that I should ever see her} 


again, 


Trifling as was this adventure, I was, at my then age of) 


nineteen, so full of the dreamy visions of youth, and so great 


| No, sir, the young people were all left in Leicestershire 
| when Sir George came abroad for health.” 

“ Do they see much company ?” 

| QO no, sir, master lives quite retired like: besides there 


a stranger to the better part of her sex, that during my short)| are few English about Vevay.” 


sojourn in Paris, and long after returning to Oxford, the pict-| 


| Very good: now go home and dry yourself, (slipping au 


ure of those rich black curls waving on my shoulders, and'|ecu into his hand.) 


the pair of blue eyes that opened on mine when she awoke}) 


Here was full and pleasant information. My conjecture 


||me to stand in the latter predicament ; and certainly rather 
;encouraged than acquiesced in the approaches I made to be- 


I should like to know if she recoliects her| come an habitue under his roof. I gathered both from his es- 


‘tablishment, and my dialogue with George, (the blue-bottle,) 
| that with title, fortune had also flowed in upon him ; and there- 
fore cautiously abstained from calling to his memory our for- 
‘mer meeting. But with the fair Isabel, | was not so scrupu- 
‘lous; and as soon as we became tolerably good friends, and 
I was installed in the place of cicerone, and permitted to es- 
|cort her to views, which papa could not reach, I took an op- 
portunity of approaching the subject, although cautiously at 
first. The moment, however, that I touched upon it, the ex- 
pressions in Miss Denham’s eye, and perhaps a little height- 
ening of color, convinced me that she had not forgotten the 
circumstances of our previous meeting; and I ventured to 
speak of it, and of the many recollections I had left, without 
reserve. Why I had hitherto hesitated to make the inquiry, 
I should fail in attempting to explain: those alone who have 
been fascinated, as I then was, wil? understand the reason. 
Henceforward we became as old friends, and I need not add 
constant companions. Never did I pass a more blessed sum- 
mer :—it was, indeed, a happiness almost too keen, to ram- 
ble day after day, without a thought of the future, in that par- - 
adise of a country, by the side of sweet Isabel Denham: to 
‘read to her passages from Rousseau and Byron, in the very 
|spots were they were composed, and which they describe ; 
jor to sit at her feet throefghout long summer evenings, gaz- 
|ing into those strange blue eyes, as she sang to the guitar, 
|for papa, whole garlands of gay little French and Swiss ro- 
‘mances. Yet I never spoke to her of love, although my heart 
| was almost oppressed with its sweetness, But our intercourse 
| grew so entire and affectionate, as we read, or sailed, or sat 
| together, or loitered amidst the heavy fragrance of the gar- 
den to watch the glory of an Alpine sunset, that nothing but 
a rising sense of self-reproach, when | considered my doubt- 
ful prospects in life—or perhaps, likewise, a fear to disturb, 
even with a word, a relation so delicious as had silently es- 
tablished itself between me and this fair girl, could have sti- 
| fled the confession and the entreaty which at times actually 
/quivered on my lips. O, she wes such a soft, bright creature, 
|| with all the grace of a French girl, and the pensive sweet- 
|| ness of an English maiden; glad, but deep-hearted, and now 
jand then disposed to be tyrannical: with small hands, and 
|tripping feet; and those indescribable eyes! I wonder how! 
|was enabled to keep silence : for there was something in Is- 
abel’s manner that whispered, at times, as if she would have 
forgiven my presumption, had I broken it. 

But autumr was nearly past; its close recalled Sir George, 
with restored health to England: and me to the fulfilment of 
a promise made to an invalid friend at Naples. At partin 
ithe old baronet gave me a kind invitation to his seat, whant 
|should return to England: and when, in his presence, I es- 
sayei to bid farewell to his daughter, my self-possession so 
nearly left me, thet I could barely say, “Good-bye!” That 
lust day was a miserable one; and when evening came, and 
|| had completed my arrangements for departure on the mor- 
jrow, | power not restrain my desire to say one kind word to 
| Isabel before leaving the place. It was in vain that reason 
|hinted the folly of indulging a pursuit, that, in my then cir- 
|cumstances, appeared hopeless: equally vain was the appeal 
lof conscience, urging that it was using a young creature un- 
| fairly, to suggest a claim that | could not prefer—before the 
isun had quite set, J was standing once more at the gate, from 
|| whence we had so often looked down upon Leman, Would 
|she come? | was sure of it. 
| J stepped aside for a moment ; she slowly approached the 
|wicket, and stood leaning a few instants on the espolier, 
[gazing on the water; and then she buried her face in both 
‘hands. 1 stole to her side, and whispered“ Tsabel!” At first 
|| feared that she would faint, so pale did she become; but 
|the color directly returned to her complexion, until cheek, 
brow, and even neck, were glowing with a crimson flush.— 
|| She held out ber hand, smiling, but with eyes full of tears. 
|| “1 could not bear to leave you, my sweet friend, without 
|| taking a kinder farewell than the few cold words spoken this 
|jmorning.” She looked downwards, and I could see her lip 
| quiver, but no answer came. 
|| “It will be a long, long time ere I see you again; wil! you 
\| let me thank you for these happy months, or will you add one 

















in the diligence, perpetually recurred to my imagination.—|| was assured : no troublesome mamma or brothers: father in- || other treasure to all your gifts of gentleness and condescen- 
How angry was I at my stupidity in neglecting to “ ask of valid, and a baronet; nothing could be more delightful! Ij}sion? Will you repeat that promise you once gave me as a 


the whereabouts” of her Leicestershire home ! 


Indeeg [| returned to my quarters in the highest spirits, and in a rich) child ? 
tormented all the men from that country with whom I had|| stream of Utopian visions: and engaged my apartments in|) Denham !” 


any acquaintance, with inquiries concerning the name ofthe town for “two months certain.” 


Denham, until silenced by the ridicule they excited. The} 


sipations and studies o 


My call on the following day was kindly received ; my dear 


Say, that you will not forget me, beautiful Isabel 
| Did I break that promise ?” she replied, in a low voice, 
| Ah! but you are now to enter the world, where you will 


college life did not, however, im-||countrymen, Heaven bless them! are not quite so surly when || be sought, and caressed, and loved ; but noone will love you 


pair my memory: although, when I re-visited the Continent, you meet them abroad : especially, if they happen to be in | there so fondly as an old friend, dear Isabel!” (What would 
after taking my degree, it was only at leisure moments that] | want of assistance or amusement. Sir George appeared to | not I have then given, for the power to ask her to be mine!) 


$ 
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She made no answer, but wept. At that moment, the voice 
of Sir George was heard calling her name ; she slightly pres- 
sed my hand, ia which I stil] held hers, and whispered, hur- 
riedly, ‘Good-bye! I will not forget you!"—Had Mephisto- 
philes himself then stood at my elbow, I could not have ab- 
stained from kissing the lips that uttered these kind musical 
words, She struggled, escaped from my embrace, and ran 
tewards the house. 

For two long years, I remained on the Continent, busied 
with projects which J need not relate, or engaged in adven- 
tures that would little interest you. Need I say what was 
now the pole-star of my endeavors? Those dear words, “1 
will not forget you,” were forever in my ear, and supported 
me in moments of anxiety and disappointment, of which, God 
knows, I had full share. But I kept my resolution to avoid 
Isabel Denham’s presence, until I could appear before her in 
the character of a decided suitor,—yet how dearly did it cost | 
me! How could I expect that her memory, to which [ had 
preferred no direct claim, would survive the effects ofebsence, 
silence, and the assiduities of others ? 

Jn the winter of 1R—I returned to England. My diffi- 
culties, at last, were smoothed away ; and away did I post 
to Yorkshire, the momeut I was free from the importunities 
of agents and papers. I have already hinted, that of Sir 
George or his daughter, I had not heard since their departure 
to Vevay-Chace, happily directed me to an old friend in the 
neighborhood of Beverley; from whom I obtained, at the 
same time, an invitation to pass my Christmas under his roof, 
and the welcome information that Sir George Denham was 
his neighbor and acquaintance, [| arrived at Thornton’s on 
Christmas Eve. “ You are come at the right moment,” said 
my friend. “The party from Denham Hall join our merry- 
making to-morrow ; and you will have a good opportunity for 
renewing your Swiss acquaintance.” Between fear and ex- 
pectation I had no —- that night. 

In this fair district, the dear old English custom of hearty 
Christmas rejoicings, and the genuine ancient hospitality, are 
retained in much of their original glory. Under any other 
cireumstances, the cheerful hum of preparation throughout 
the night; the carols chaunted by the village choristers un- 
dor the hall windows ; and on the morrow, the chambers green 
with laurel, and variegated with holly; the holiday faces of 
the tenantry, and a certain blending of solemnity and joy in 
the performance of church service in the stately old minister, 
would have affected me powerfully after returning from so 
long @ sojourn abroad : but, in church, I was devoured by im- 
patience, vainly attempting to detect orfe familiar face amidst 
the congregation; and returned to dress, nervous and disap- 
pointed. A few words to Thornton, indeed, would have put 
an end to my suspense ; but I had resolved to conceal every 
indication of peculiar interest, until I had learned how Isabel 
would receive me. T was actually trembling whe» I entered 
the drawing-room, half an hour before the early dinner ;— 
the guests were nearly all arrived, but still the face I sought 
for was not there. A carriage dashed up to the door—Sir 
George and Miss Denham! [| started forwards.—Cent mille 
tonnerres! ‘The old gentleman was, indeed, the same ; but 
—_ of the beautiful girl | expected, there appeared a thin 
aged lady, with all the vinegar look of a maiden sister. 

Sir George greeted me heartily: I forbore to inquire at 
the moment after his daughter ; it had, indeed been needless, 
for he was hardly seated, before, “where is Miss Isabel ?” 
rained upon him from all sides, 

“Poor Bell! I was afraid to bring her out on a bitter day 
like this, even to a Christmas revel ; she has been so delicate 
of late.” Here he looked at the villainous old sister in the 
lace cap and spectacles, who nodded assent. ‘{ could have 
strangled them both. ‘ 

The dinner, maugre all] its abundance and solemnities, 
« a merry and conceited,” its fiowing healths, ample cheer 
and gay faces, was a bitter ceremony to me, moody taciturn 
as the disappointment had made me. One determination 
engrossed all my thoughts; and in the bustle caused by the 
ladies’ departure, I proceeded to execute it, slipping quietly 
into the hall, seizing the first hat that I could find, and run- 
ning down the avenue as fast as the frozen snow allowed me. 
“Show me Sir George Denham’s,” said J, to a child at the 
lodge. “It’s the big white house yonder, across the field.” 
In three minutes I was halting under the windows of Den- 
ham Hall. 

The necessity of a pause to take breath, a consciousness 
of my proceeding being rather a queer one, added to an ha- 
bitual love of reconnoitering before any “ onslaught,” arrest- 
ed my hand as it was already upon the bell. J therefore be- 
gan to encompass the house, after the manner of the besieg- 
ers of Jericho, (only that I used no trumpet,) until I reached 
a bay window, level with the flower-bed without, which was 
brilliantly illuminated from within. The curtain was partially 
drawn aside, and the ringing sounds of youthful laughter at- 
tracted me nearer. I stepped on tothe flower bed, and look- 
ed in upon a scene which Wilkie or Jan Steen’s rare fancy 
could not have embellished. It was a long room, fitted up 
with rich oaken penels, alternating with portraits in the an- 
tique style, and now thickly hung with evergreens. The 
chief light — from a vast Yule log, which lay glow- 
ing and flickering in a wide chimney. The place was full of 
boys and girls from twelve to seven years old; two stout lit- 
tle fellows had just succeeded, by the help of two chairs, in 











attaching a bunch of flowers tothe chandelier in the cen- 


girl of about ten years of age was busy binding up the eyes 


they should attend at his house, undergo the ordeal he 


tre—taking advantage, as it seemed, of the moment, while a | sequiped by the Rabbi, time and place being appointed, that 


of a young lady (the only grown up person of the | pend ;)—| posed, and abide by his decision, whatever that decision might 


who was seated upon a stool, with her back turne 
the window, amidst shouts of merry laughter. I drew closer 
and as soon as she rose to begin the game, | knew by the 


little white hands extended to catch the fugitives, the elegant! ers being said, and various portions o 


form, the rich black locks, and the dimpled chin, even though 
her eyes were covered, the person of sweet Isabel Denham. 

From an involuntary impulse I tried the clasp of the win- 
dow, it opened, and there I stood within the curtain, gazing 
with tremulous delight and eagerness upon my beautiful mis- 
tress. It required a pause of several minutes before I could 
summon courage to intrude upon this scene of innocent merri- 
ment. The little folks, the while, skipping about in the fire 
light, like so many brownies, shouting with rapture ; and Isa- 
bel bounded amongst them as gracefully as though she had 
been Titania herself. She had little success in the game; 
the mischievous crew, who seemed to take especial delight 
in pulling about her curls, escaped from her gentle hands, 
whenever she essayed to lay hold upon any of her assailants. 
At last, she eame running towards my hiding-place, with both 
hands outstretched, crying, “I am sure there is some rogue 
hiding here, who shall not escape quite so easily as he did 
the last time!” I cannot describe how this random speech 
affected me ; but J internally blessed the omen, and coming 
forward as she approached, quietly possessed myself of her 
two hands, and pressed them to my lips. Startled, if not 
alarmed, by a touch so unexpected, she gave a sudden cry, 
exclaiming, “Papa! it is not you!” and, freeing one of her 
hands, hurriedly removed the bandage from her forehead.— 
it was a nervous moment for me: the unwarrantable liberty 
[ had taken just flashed upon my mind at the instant when I 
had fully committed myself. On recognizing my face, Isa- 
bella almost shrieked, changed color, tried to speak, and burst 
into tears. 1 was terribly alarmed; the little people stood 
aghast, as though Satan himself had stepped from behind 
wn curtain. 1 supported Isabel to the sofa and knelt at her 
side. 

“ Forgive me, dear Isabel! I little thought I should alarm 
yousomuch, J was not master of myself on seeing you so 
near me! will you suffer me to entreat your pardon ?” Her 
eye slowly unclosed, and rested on mine, troubled, but full of 
sweetness, 

“Oh, Mr Vernon! It was not kind to frighten me thus. | 
do not know whether I shall ever forgive you for causing me 
such a shock.” 

“{ shall never forgive myself, if I have distressed you ;— 
but hear my excuse ; I hoped to have met you at Thornton’s, 
you came not; I hastened hither to find you; I beheld you 
through the window, and could not restrain my eagerness to 
approach you! and now, have you not forgotten; will you 
forgive me !” 

“I do not know,” she said, blushing deeply, “ whether I 
ought to listen to you at all or no. You deserve that I should 
send you away at once.” 

“You would not be so unkind, did you know how I have 
longed to cast myself on your mercy.’ 


towards || b 


e. 
The persons among whom it was rightly judged the offen- 
der must be found, attended accordingly ; when, after pray- 
f scripture selected and 

read by the Rabbi, and after he had proposed that the lights 
‘should be put out, and the whole company be left ii com- 
plete darkness, this being agreed to, each of the persons im- 
plicated, were previously furnished with a piece of straw, and 
|particularly desired to see that they were all of one length. 
| This part of the ceremony being a —_ and the lights ex- 
tinguished, solemn admonitions, and scriptural repetitions of 
passages on the enormity of theft and an accusing conscience, 
were again delivered by the Rabbi, who, in the course of his 
admonition, togk occasion to inform his audience, that not- 
| withstanding the straws delivered to them, were exactly ofa 
length, when they were received, the piece of straw then in 
_possession of the thief, would, upon introducing the light, be 
| found, at least, four inches longer than any of the rest! 
|: After another solemn interval, the _— were introduced, 
‘and the straw of each person measured according to agree- 
|ment ;—when, strange to tell, one person’s piece was found 
'to be nearly four inches shorter than the rest? This man the 
Rabbi fixed upon as the thief, and threatende unless he con- 
fessed, to deliver him over without delay to the civil power ; 
but this was unnecessary, the robber owned the theft, and 
restored the property, and the wisdom of the Rabbi was ex- 
‘alted above all precedent, among those who heard of this new 
|instance of his knowledge of the human character, and its 
| depraved propensities. 7 
| 


From the New-York Awerican. 


JOHN RANDOLPH, OF ROANOKE. 
No. IIT. 


“ My knowledge of Ireland,” said he to me one morning, 
“seems to astonish you as much as it did Mr Canning’s ser- 
vant at Washington, the other day. He brought me a note 
from his master—who by the way is a superior man, sir— 
and as soon as he spoke, I at once recognised the brogue, 
and said to him,—* You’re from Munster, are you not? “I 
am, plaise your honor,” replied he, astonished at the question. 
“ From the county Clare I presume ?” “ Yes sir, said he, still 
more astonished. “What towndid youn come from ?” “ The 
town of Ennis, sir.” “Oh, said I, laughing, “1 know Ennis 
very well—pray does Sir Edward O’Brien still live at Dro- 
moland ?” “ He does indeed sir.” “ And Mr Stackpool at 
Edenvale ? “And the Knight of Glin on the banks of the 
Shannon ?” “ Yes sir,” van then after a pause and alow bow 
he ay Mich I make bould to az, sir, how long you lived 
in ?” “IT never was in Europe,” said I, “but I hope 
to be there soon.” “Oh, sir, don’t be after making a fool of 
me—faith, you're a bit of an Irishman, for you have the 
brogue, and you know as much of the country as I do myself, 
and more too, I’m thinking.” It was in vain that I assured 
him I had never seen Jreland—he went away still insisting 





“Well, I forgive you!” I was in the seventh heaven !—} that I had lived there !” 


The blindman's buff party, appeared solely disconcerted.— 
“ Had we not better set the little people to play again!” said 
I; and without more ceremony, seizing upon the biggest boy 
of the party, I bound up his eyes; and after a few minutes 
romping with them, the merry uproar became as loud as ever. 
Returning to Isabel’s feet, I then told my tale, explaining as 
well as I could, my past silence, sued for her pardon and her 
fair hand. She was too naturally sincere, perhaps too much 
hurried, to tyrannize over me at such a momént; and when, 
after an ardent expostulation and entreaty, I raised her from 
the sofa, and slyly leading her under the little rogues’ Bush 
of Salutation, covered her eyes, brow, and lips with kisses,— 
she had already breathed the sweet words that made her snine 
for ever. 

In the course of that evening’s converse, I learned how 
ae the dear girl had kept her promise, although my 
silence had so little deserved it; and how just had been my 
instantaneous feeling of antipathy towards the maiden aunt, 
from whom poor Isabel had suffered a long persecution on 
behalf of a protege of hers recommended as a suitor to my 
peerless mistress. 

It was very late ere I regained Thornton’s Priory. The 
revel, fortunately, was not yet over, and I found Sir George 
in a charitable mood ; so that before his carriage drove away, 
{ had obtained from him a permission, which completed the 
happiness of the most exciting, yet most delightful Christ- 
mas day I had ever spent, or may hope ever to spend again. 





DETECTION OF GUILT. 

Upon the continent of Germany, where the houses are very 
large, and the Israelites, from various restrictions, obliged to 
herd together, it once happened that a robbery was commit- 
ted in a dwelling of this description, the discovery of which, 
as not uncommon with the Jewish people, was not referred to 
a Magistrate, but toa Rabbi, whose wisdom and supposed 
knowledge of the cabalistical art had excited a very high 
opinion of his judgment among al] his fellow citizens. As 


No wonder poor Paddy should have been deceived, when 
we on board the ship, both English and Irish, were often made 
ito blush by the superior local information that Mr Randolph 
possessed, even of the very counties in which we wefe born! 

He used to amuse himself with two Yorkshire passengers, 
by speaking in the peculiar dialect of the “ West Riding,” 
and if they sometimes corrected any expressions, he would 
enter into a regular argument, and quote authorities—such 
as ballads, story books, old songs, &c., to prove that he was 
correct, and in most instances, they had to confess that he 
was right. All this was done in the most perfect good hu- 
mor, and it afforded us a vast deal of amusement, for he would 
enter into those discussions with as much apparent zeal as if 
he were speaking on the Tariff bill in Congress ! 

One day I asked him who was his favorite cendidate for 
ithe Presidency after Mr Munroe’s time would expire 7” 
“Why, sir,” replied he, “if it had not been for his ot | vote 
on the Missouri question, I should at once say Rufus King; 
he is the best man north of the Potomac, and a gentleman, 
too, of the old school ; and best of all, sir, an honest man— 
rather a scarce article now among politicians. A sad mis 
take sir, he made, on that question ; but he thought he was 
right, and I esteem him still, but he will not now do for Pre- 
sident—The New England men, sir, would rob us of our 
patrimonial slaves and our patrimonial oaks, and they are try- 
ing to obtain some of our patrimonial acres also: but it will 
not answer, sir. Old Virginia has some strength left yet, 
and must therefore get a Southern man for President !” 

He was very free in expressing his opinions of all the great 
political characters, both living and dead, and his satire was 
cutting. Sometimes he amused us by repeating parts of his 
speeches in Congress, on important subjects, especially on 
the late war and the Bankrupt Bill, both of which he opposed 
most violently. Once or twice during the voyage he lost his 
temper, but generally speaking he was in good humor, and 
full of spirits, and contributed greatly to our amusement. 
regretted very much that we had to part in Liverpool, but we 











there were twelve persons, at least, who resided in the house! 


from whence the valuables referred to had been stclen, it was 
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agreed to meet again during the summer in London. , 
In the month of June, business took me to London, ane my 
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father a poy me. I immediately called at Randolph’s 
lodgings, and was glad to find him in town. The next 
I introduced him to my father, who was greatly pleased wi 
him. In the course of our conversation he suddenly rose 
from his chair, and said in his most imposing manner—* Sir, 
I have lately seen the greatest curiosity in London—aye, 
and in England too—com to which, Westminster Ab- 
bey, the Tower, Somerset House, Waterloo Bridge, and Par- 
liament itself, sink into utter insignificance !—Yes, sir, I have 
seen Elizabeth Fry in Newgate, and have witnessed the 
miraculous effects of true Christianity upon the most deprav- 
ed of human beings—bad women—who are worse, if possible, 
than the devil himself; and yet Mrs Fry has absolutely tam- 
ed them into subjection, and they weep repentant tears when- 
ever she addresses them. Nothing but religion could effect 
this ; and what can be a greater miracle than the conversion 
of a degraded woman, taken from the dregs of society ;—and 
ou must also see this wonder. Come, sir, this is her morn- 
ing for visiting the prisoners, and we shall be just in time. I 
will introduce you, as she has permitted me to bring my 
friends with me.” 

We immediately ordered a carriage, and drove to Mrs Fry’s 
house, but found to our disappointment that the death ofa 
relative had suddenly called her to the country. 

Subsequently I had an opportunity of accompanying her 
to Newgate, and the scene which | there saw, fully justified 
Randolph’s description of it. 

Some time afterwards I dined with Mrs Fry at her coun- 
try’seat near London, and Mr. Randolph’s name was men- 
tioned at table. “ He is asingular character,” said one of her 
daughters to me ; “ we had quite an amusing note from him 
the other day. My mother requested me to write a note of 
invitation to dinner to him, and in it I apologised for naming 
so unfashionably early an hour as four o’clock. His reply was 
as follows :— 

“ Mr Randolph regrets that a prior engagement will de- 
prive him of the pleasure of dining with Mrs Fry on Thurs- 
day next. No apology, however, was necessary for the hour 
named in her note, as it is two hours later than Mr R. is ac- 
customed to dine in Virginia, and he has not yet been long 
enough in London to learn how to turn day into night, an 
vice versa.” 

I should mention that the fashionable dinner hour is eight 
o’clock, whieh Randolph disliked very much, and frequently 
protested against. 

Very soon after he arrived in London, he became acquaint- 
ed with Lord L—, who introduced himself to him one night 
under the gallery of the House of Commons. His Lordship 
told me afterwards, that he had never met with so well in- 
formed a gentleman on all subjects of History, Belles Lettres, 
Biography, &c. “and sir,” said he, “ what most astonished 
me was his intimate local knowledge of England and Ireland 
—I thought | knew them well, but I was obliged to yield the 
palm to Mr. Randolph. f was so delighted with his conver- 
sation, that I was determined to pay a compliment which | 
knew would gratify his Virginia pride. Without mentioning 
to him my intention, I solicited permission from the Lord 
Chancellor to introduce Mr Randolph into the House of Lords 
at the private entrance near the Throne ; and having obtain- 
edit. I desired the doorkeeper to admit him whenever he 

resented himself; the same as if he were a Member of the 

louse. I am a high Tory, sir, bv, | worship talent even in 
a Republican ; and, J assure you, it gave me great pleasure 
to show this mark of distinction to your American friend.” 

I know I very much envied him in this privilege on the 
night of the debate of Mr Canning’s “ Roman Catholic Peer’s 
Bill.” The House of Lords was excessively crowded, and 1 
had to wait for nearly two hours before I could obtain admis- 
sion into the space below the bar; and just as I squeezed 
myself through the doorway, nearly half suffocated, I espied 
John Randolph leisurely walking in, at the other door, sur- 
rounded by Canning, Lord Londonderry, Sir Robert Peele, 
and many other distinguished members of the House of 
Commons. 


He did not take any letters of introduction with him from 
this country. I asked him, one day, why he had refused them. 
“ Because, sir,” replied he, “I go to England to see and not 
to be seen—to hear, “and not to be heard.” 

He became, however, one ot the lions of the day, and his 
company was much sought after, At the splendid ball given 
for the benefit of the Irish poor, under the patronage of the 
King and royal family, Lord Londonderry singled our Ran- 
dolph, and stood by him for a considerable time, pointing out 
to his notice all the distinguished characters, both male and 
female, as they passed in review before them. 


“ Your countryman, sir,” said he to me afew days after- 
wards, “ is a most accomplished gentleman.” “ Who could 
ever suppose that so fascinating an exterior covered so much 
deceit? I admire his polite manners, but detest his poli- 
tics !” 

A very distinguished member of Parliament brought Mr 
Randolph and Miss Edgeworth together at his breakfast ta- 
ble, and he told me that he never enjoyed so rich an intel- 
lectual treat before. To use his own words, “spark pro- 
duced spark, and for three hours they kept up the fire until 
it ended in a perfect blaze of wit, humor and repartee. Mr 
Randolph absolutely knew Miss Edgeworth’s works better 











exceedingly astounded by his intimate acquaintance with 
Ireland and Irish manners. Lady T. and myself did nothing 
but listen, and I was really vexed when some public business 
called me away !” 

I was with Randolph one morning soon afterwards, when 
he received a most friendly note from Miss Edgeworth, writ- 
ten in the familiar style. I begged of hifn to give it to me 
asa keepsake. “Give that note to you!” said he with em- 
phasis—“ why, I would not part with it for half my estate !” 

One day we dined together at the Marquis. of L’s, where 
we met several distinguished characters, and amongst them 
were Professor Smythe, of Cambridge, and Sir John New- 
port. The hour mentioned on the card of invitation was 
quarter past seven. I said to Randolph that we need not 
reach the house much before 8. “Sir,” replied he, “1 always 
comply literally with the term of an invitation—we must be 
|there at the time specified.” We went accordingly: and as 
I had predicted, there was nobody in the parlor, nor had the 
Marquis yet reached home from the House of Lords. How- 
ever, by and bye, the Marchioness, a very lovely woman, 
‘made her appearance, and Randoiph apologised for our re- 
publican punctuality. Ina short time the rest of the com- 
| pany joined us, and at 8 o’clock we sat down to an excellent 
dinner. The conversation became very animated, and took 
|a political turn, Randolph was questioned closely on Amer- 
‘ican affairs, and amused them very much by his replies. He 
\exposed what he termed the sad degeneracy of Old Virginia, 
jand became quite pathetic in mourning over the abolition of 
\the laws of primogeniture. Some of the company thought 
this a strange complaint from a republican ; and, before we 
| separated, they really had nearly mistaken Randolph for an 
| Aristocrat! Professor Smythe was so much interested in 
the conversation, he walked home with us after the party 
, broke up and remained at our lodgings until two o’clock in the 
/morning, endeavoring to procure as much particular infor- 
/mation as he could about American institutions. When he 
had gone IJ could not avoid telling Randolph that I was the 
best republican of the two, and I laughed at him for having 
| played the aristocrat so well. The Professor gave us a warm 
invitation to visit him at Cambridge, which Mr Randolph 
subsequently availed himself of, but | was prevented by busi- 
/ness from accompanying him. He afterwards told me that 
jhe was delighted with his visit to that classical city, where 
he became acquainted with severa] learned men, 
| I visited most of the curiosities of London with him, and 
\derived great advantage from his intimate knowledge of 
joverytiang. We always dispensed with the show-men 
and guides, as he much preferred to act in that capacity 
himself, and I willingly paid them the fees for his services. 
He had a curious fashion of leaving his card, “ Randolph of 
Roanoke,” wherever we entered, whether it was Westmin- 
ister Abbey among the monuments, or at the top of St. Paul’s; 
‘and I never could exactly understand his motive—some 
strange piece of vanity ! 





NO. IV. 


Mr Randolph was as singular in his dress whilst in Lon- 
‘don ashe used to be at Washington, and whenever we 
| walked the streets together, the people would turn about and 
(stare at him with astonishment; but this never seemed to 
offend him ; on the contrary, if he got upon an interesting 
topic of conversation, he would sometimes stop in one place, 
no matter how public, until he delivered one of his “ extem- 
poraneous flashes,” as I used to term them, and then walk 
quietly on, without paying the least regard to the shrugs of 
the passing strangers. Although it was his first visit to the 
metropolis, yet he possessed a thorough knowledge of all 
the streets, lanes, alleys, &c.; and when we had any great 
distance to walk, he used to take al] the short cuts through 
by-lanes, &c. which I had supposed were only known to a 
Londoner. ‘ 

One morning we set out together to pay a visit to Miss 
Edgeworth, and he was to be the guide. He began to tell 
‘me some very interesting anecdotes, and I listened without 
| paying any attention to the streets we were traversing. At 
jlength, after about an hour’s walking, I just asked him how 
'much farther we had to go? He suddenly stopped, and 
looking around him exclaimed, “ Why, really, Sir, we have 
been so very agreeably employed, I perceive we have gone 
|about a mile out of our way ; but no matter, exercise is good 
|for young men.” We immediately retraced our steps ; but 
\when we arrived at Miss Edgeworth’s lodgings, had the 
|misfortune to find that she had left town only two hours be- 
fore, for Ireland! “ Delays are dangerous,” said Randolph; 
we should have come here yesterday, agreeably to my in- 
tention.” 








return to America in 1823. 
I arrived here from Europe in May, 1823, during the Long 





contend for the grand prize. I was glad to find Mr Ran- 
dolph, in town, and called upon him at Mrs. Bradish’s. 
gave me a most amusing description of the Race Course, 
but contended that the Race would have been won by Hen- 





than she did herself, for immediate quotations, and all were 





rather encroached upon the ground. Not heing a sportsman, 





I was unable to defend “ Eclipse,” which | thought of very 

little consequence, inasmuch as he had won the race—pretty 
| good “ prima facie evidence” in his favor! After the termi- 
jnation of this great race, when the crowd were loudly ap- 
oe the successful rider—Purdy—Mr Randolph, who 
jhad just before expressed great confidence in Henry, gave 
|vent to his disappointment by exclaiming to the gentleinen 
around him—*It is a lucky thing that the President of the 
United States is not elected by acclamation, otherwise, M r 
Purdy would be our next President beyond a doubt !” 


He spent a night with Rufus King at Jamaica, and on his 

return to town next morning he said to me—* Ah, Sir, only 
for that unfortunate vote on the Missouri question—he is the 
man of my choice—the genuine English gentleman of the 
Old School—just the right man, Sir, for these degenerate 
times—but Missouri has destroyed his chance for ever !” 
__ In the spring of 1824, I received a letter from him request- 
\ing me to engage passage for himself and his faithful man 
John, on board the Liverpool packet of the 16th of May.— 
He reached town the day before the vessel sailed, and I had 
a busy day with him. At night I told him that I would call 
upon him the next morning at half past 9 o’clock, and I beg- 
ged of him to have all his luggage, &c., in readiness to be 
taken down to the steamboat, which would start for the ship 
precisely at ten o’clock, 


Next morning I accordingly called on him at Bunker's, 
|expecting to find him in perfect readiness; but what was 
my astonishment upon entering his room, to see him in his 
‘dressing gown, writing a letter, with a large Bible open be- 
|fore him, and John on the floor most busily engaged unpack- 
jing atrunk! “What in the world is the matter, Mr Ran- 
dolph ?” exclaimed I. “ Do you know that it is almost 10 o’- 
clock, and the steamboat never waits a minute for any per- 
son?” “T cannot help it, Sir,” replied he ; “1 am all con- 
fused this’ morning ; | am just writing a farewell letter to my 
constituents, and would you believe it, Sir, | have forgotten 
'the exact words of a quotation from the Bible, which | must 
use ; and as you know I always quote correctly, I cannot go 
on till I find it. I never was at fault before.” What is the 
quotation,” I asked ; “perhaps I can assist you, for time is 
|precious.” “ Why,” said he, “it begins ‘ How have I loved 
thee, oh Jacob,—but for the life of me 1 cannot remember 
the other words, Here, you take the Bible and look over it, 
whilst I finish the rest of’ the letter.” “My dear, Sir,” re- 
plied I, “you cannot wait to do this; but let us take letter, 
Bible, and all on board the boat, where you will have ample 
|time to complete your quotation before we reach the ship.” 
To this he sqveed afer some hesitation; and then he sud- 
|denly said, “ Well, Sir, I will not take John with me, and 
/you must get back his passage money!” “Not take John 
with you!” [ exclaimed ; “ why this is folly: only reeollect 
|how much you suffered last voyage for want of him!” “ Sir, 
if have decided ; the question is no longer open to discussion. 
John has disobliged me—he has become spoiled by your free 
‘blacks, and I don’t want to have to take care of him.” Then 
(turning to poor John, who was much distressed, he gave him 
a long list of instructions as to his journey back to Virginia ; 
and when he had just concluded, he said to him in a sarcas- 
|tic manner, “ Now John, you have my commands—but you 
|need not chey them.—When you get to Philadelphia, call 
jon the Manumission Society, and they will make you free, 
jand I shall not look after you!” This was too much for poor 
|John, who replied in much agitation—* Master John, this is 
|too hard—you know I love you—and you know you find me 
at Roanoke when you come back !” 


& really felt indignant, and said—“ Well, Mr Randolph, I 
could not have believed this: I thought you had more com- 
oma Surely you have punished him enough by leaving 
|him behind, without hurting his feelings ;—you have made 
|the poor fellow cry.” “What!” said he quickly, “ does he 
ished tears?” “ Yes,” replied I, “I saw them myself.” “He 
|shall go with me. John take down your bag, ” was the 
\end of this curious scene. John instantly brightened up— 
‘forgot his masters anger, and in a short time I bid them good 
| bye. 

"When they returned from England in the fall, I called up- 
jon Randolph, and my first question was—* Well, sir, did you 
‘regret my advice about taking John?” “ Regret it sir!” re- 
|plied he, “I should have died without him; he saved my life 
\three times!” “Then,” said I, “I hope, to use your own fig- 
\ure of speech, next time you will not go off at half-cock !” ,1 
|then asked him how he was pleased with England during 
'this visit—He answered with enthusiasm—* There never 
|was such a country on the face of the earth as England, and 








Island Races, but was not tempted to attend them, even by) witnessing so much misery. . 
the gredt attraction of Eclipse ene Henry, who were then to| both the Government and the Church, he said, “The Lion 


‘it is utterly impossible that there can be any combination of 


After epending four weeks very delightfully in London, 1) circumstances hereafter to make such another country as Old 
was obliged to return to Ireland, and parted with much re-| England now is!” 
gret from Mr Randolph, whom I did not again see until my|| 


He then gave me a rapid sketch of his journey, and told 


|| me that he had gone to Ireland agreeably to his promise, and 
| was delighted with the country and people, but shocked at 


Alluding to the oppression of 


and the Jackal] have divided the spoils between them sir; 


He) but if I had my way, I would ‘ unmuzzle the ox which tread- 
eth out the corn.’ He also said, that he thought the Mar- 
quis of Wellesley must be an impartial man, because he re- 
ry, had he not been frightened by the immense crowd, who) ceived the violent abuse of both parties—* no small compli- 
iment to a statesman, sir, in the present state of Ireland! 











Terxisn Mititta.—The most accurate notion which can| 
be formed of a Turkish Imperial army of provincial contin- 
gent troops (if troops they deserve to be called) must be ob- 
tained by comparing them with those bands of armed pil- 
grims, who, in See of yore, traversed Europe from various 
countries, to St. Jago of Compostella,or our Lady of the Pil- 
lar, in to the Holy House of Loretto. Regulat- 
ing their march by hymns and litanies, their devotions unin- 
terrupted, excepting when some traveller was to be ped, 
some village to be plundered and burnt. But instead of long 
trains of peregrinators adorned with crosses and cockle-shells, 
the Ottoman army exhibits Mahometan monks in party col- 
ored caps and garments, mounted, as a mark of humility, on 
asses, marching at the head of tumultuary columns, flourish- 
ing the flags of the prophet, and vociferating prayers and 
imprecations with all their might. Behind these, appear the 
Delhis, or select horsemen, who scour and plunder the coun- 
try on every side. Then follow the Timarintes, or national 


cavalry, mounted on horses or mules, which they are bound|| === 


to provide ; but rarely indeed in any other way than at the 


expense of the lawful owners, who fall in their route ; fur-| - 


nished with pack saddles and ropes for stirrups; Last ad- 
vance the infantry, once the glory of an Ottoman army, but 
now held as the meanest body in their service. Armed with 
guns without bayonets, with enormous horse pistols and mas- 
sy daggers, they press forward in confused crowds, raising 
clouds of dust, as numerous flocks of sheep hurried on by the 
shepherds. Behind this infantry, comes the Topgis, or artil- |) 
lery, their guns dragged along by buffaloes, or by Christian) 
slaves, equally under the lash. 

The rear of this strange association of barbarians of vari- 
ous countries, languages and habits of life; some — 
and singing aloud, others firing their pistols loaded with ball, 
into the air; is closed by the commanders of different ranks, 
superbly apparelled, and surrounded by. multitudes of inso- 
lent attendants and servants ; liberally exercising their cudg- 
els on all who do not keep a duly respectful distance from 
their haughty masters. Notwithitanding their brutality, yet 
it is under the protection of these attendants, that the Greek 
sutlers and canteeners, the Jew furnishers of clothing, old or 
new, the gypsey blacksmiths, conjurors and fortune tellers, 
poultry stealers, and when requsite, executioners, place them- 
selves. 

No Turkish army ever takes the field without Jewish con- 
tractors and furnishers ; for they supply the Spahis and Ti- 
marintes with barley for their horses, and bread corn for the 
men; unless the army be to remain for some time in one 
position ; when the surrounding country, friend or foe, is 
equally laid under contribution. 

When on a march, the army halt for the night, and the at- 
tendants are employed to set up tents for the commanders ; 
the bazaars, or markets, are opened in various parts of the 
camp. The scouring parties produce the sheep, &c. they 








some inducement to me, yet I feel infinitely more pleasure 
in reflecting, with you, on the immense advantage my coun- 
try will derive from the invention. 
However, I will not admit that it is half so important as the 
do system of defence and attack; for out of this will 
grow the liberty of the seas ; an object of infinite importance 
to the welfare of America, and every civilized country. But 
thousands of witnesses have now seen the steamboat in rap- 
id movement, and they believe ; they have not seen a ship of 
war destroyed by a torpedo, and they do not believe. We 
cannot expect people in = will have a knowledge of 
physics, or power of mind sufficient to combine ideas, and 
reason from causes to effects. But, in case we have war, 
and the enemy’s ships come into our waters, if the govern- 
ment will give me reasonable means of action, I will soon|) 
convince the world that we have surer and cheaper modes of || 
defence, than they are aware of. Yours, &c. 
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a system, applied by various individuals with equal success, 
should be an erroneous one ? 

The difficulty which prevented a previous discovery of this 
science, arose from an idea, which generally prevailed, that 
the language was wholly figurative, ideographic, or symbolic; 
for no one thought of phonetic or alphabet characters like 
those of other languages, until Bishop Warburton suggest- 
ed the idea. Champollion, as well as his illustrious rival Dr. 
Young, having been led into the same error, until the latter 
discovered the phonetic characters of some proper names on 
the Rosetta Stone.* This was the basis of Champollion’s 
theory, and upon this he reared his system. He has applied 
it to the various monumental inscriptions existing in Egypt, 


Ropert Furron. 


' many of which he was enabled to decypher and translate. 


|He did not give “off-hand translations of all inscriptions 
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jand papyri,” but only of such as contained those characters, 
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\the value and meaning of which, previous investigations had 





have stolen ; the ies open their bags of poultry, often 
suffocated by the Selgher burnt under the trees or roots to 
bring them down; the sutlers and coffee-men display their 
stores and stoves ; the Jews, their scales for the exchange of 
money ; the soldiers sing to the sound of their lutes; the se- 
raskier, or commander holds his court; the great men give 
and receive visits of ceremony: but all this time no outpost} 
not even a sentinel, is appointed; every one lays himself 
down to rest under the protection of that fatality in which 
the essence of Mahometanism consists. 





Rosert Fuiron.—The following is a copy of a Letter 
written from New-York by Fulton, to his friend Joel Bar- 
low, in Philadelphia, immediately after the first successful at- 
tempt which was made by the former to propel a vessel by 
steam. It isa curious and valuable document, and no A- 
merican can read it otherwise than with a proud though mel- 
ancholy interest. 


New-York, Ave. 22, 1807. 
My Dear ae pies | steamboat voyage to Albany and 
back, has turned out rather more favorably than I had calcu- 
lated. The distance from ‘New York to Albany is 150 miles ; 
I ran it up in 32 hours and down in 30 hours. The latter is 
just five miles an hour. I had a light breeze against me the 
whole way, going and coming, so that no use was made of! 
my sails; and the voyage has been performed wholly by the 
power of the steam engine. I overtook many sloops and 
schooners beating to the windward, and passed them as if 
they had been at anchor. 
he pow of propelling boats by steam, is now fully prov- 
ed. The morning I left New-York, there were not, perhaps, 
thirty persons in the’ city who believed that the boat would 
ever move one mile an hour, or be of the least utility. And 
while we were putting off from the wharf, which was crowd- 
ed with spectators, I heard a number of sarcastic remarks ; 
this is the way, you know, in which ignorant men compliment 
what they call philosophers and projectors. 
Having employed much time and money, and zeal in ac- 
complishing this work, it gives me, as it <iivon great pleas- 


ure to see it so fully answer my expectations, It will give a 
cheap and quiek conveyance to merchandise on the Missis- 
sippi, Missouri and other great rivers, which are now laying 
open their treasures to the enterprise of our countrymen.— 
And although the prospect of personal emolument has been 





EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICS. | 

Mr Eprror,—In the first number of the Literary Journal, | 
I. observed an extract from the Asiatic Journal, entitled 
“ Egyptian Hieroglyphics,” being a notice of a work recently | 
published in Paris by M. J. Klaproth; having for its aim the 
overthrow of the system of the late M.Champollion for de- 
cyphering and translating the lost language of Egypt, or || 
what is generally termed Egyptian Hieroglyphics. 

It will doubtless appear presumptuous, for an individual 
like myself, ignorant of the Oriental languages, and equally 
so of the affinities which those languages bear to each other, | 
to attempt to argue the point in question, with one of the}! 
most celebrated philologists and erudite scholars of the age. 
Still, to see one of the most splendid discoveries of which 
the human mind can boast; to arrive at which, for centuries) 
(at least since the revival of learning in the 15th century,) nas} 
baffled the ingenuity of the most learned and profound schol- 
ars—a discovery but just announced to the world, scarcely 
yet developed—a discovery which has been hailed by the 
literati of Europe and America, as one likely to throw much}! 
light on the primitive history of the human race, their liter-|| 
ature, arts and science—to see a system or discovery like 
this, sapped at its very foundation, before it has been suffi- | 
ciently investigated ; compels me at this time, through the |! 
medium of your Journal, to examine the charges preferred|| 
by M. Klaproth against the system of Champollion. 

We can say with the reviewer of M. Klaproth’s work, that 
“the detection of errors in any department of science, is so/! 
much knowledge actually gained;” but the detection of a few | 
errors in a science not fully developed, ought not to cause 
that science to be abandoned; nor its system to be pronounced |! 
untenable. As new investigations have been made, errors|| 
have been detected in all branches of science, not excepting 
the splendid discoveries of Newton ; but these errors do not 
of necessity overthrow the systems in which they are found. 
They lead to renewed examination ; until at length, the use-) 
less parts are gradually removed, and the science is able to} 
support itself. 

Tt was in 1822, that Champolliof first announced his dis- 
covery at length, in his “Precis du Systeme Hieroglyphique;” 
since which time, it has been carefully investigated by the 
first philologists of England, France and Germany. It has 
stood the test of the most severe criticism; and the literary 
world have unhesitatingly awarded the merit of it to M.|| 
Champollion, The system has been applied in England, in|) 
decyphering inscriptions on the Egyptian Monuments in the 
British Museum.* It has been applied to the same object in 
the magnificent collection of Monuments and Papyri, in the || 
possession of the Duke of Tuseany, and to the inscriptions 
and papyri in Paris and Rome, with equal success ; and it has}! 
prostrated the spirit of infidelity which arose in France in 
consequence of the misapplication of the Astronomical Signs 
on the Zodiacs of Dendera, by decyphering the hieroglyphic |) 





inscriptions connected with those signs ; proving to the satis-|| 
faction of all, that these celebrated Zodiacs were the work 
of the Romans, about two hundred years before Christ, in- 
stead of an antiquity of six thousand years which skeptics 
had claimed for them. Can we fora moment think that such 





*See an account of the Monuments and Inscriptions from Egypt 
in the British Museum, published by York and Leake, 4to Lon- 
don, 1827, 








| languages. 


/claims, are fully of opinion that the 
| due to the latter gentleman. 


rendered certain. 

Klaproth states, that according to Clement of Alexandria, 
Hieroglyphics were mostly symbols of ideas, and that Cham- 
pollion has applied his phonetic alphabet to them. Now 
father Clement distinctly says, that the Egyptians employed 


three methods of writing, viz. epistolographic, hieratic and 
hieroglyphic—The first will compare with our running hand, 


the second with Roman letters, and the third with capitals.— 


‘These three methods have been distinctly pointed out by 


Champollion, who has also distinguished phonetic and sym- 


| bolic characters in the latter; which is mentioned by Clement. 


No one can doubt, but that celebrated writer was a priest of 
Alexandria, near the commecnement of our Era; and that 
he consequently lived while the Egyptian language was un- 
derstood, His words have come down to us; and sufficiently 
prove the correctness of Champollion’s system. 

Again, a moment’s reflection will show the impossibility of 


\these characters being mostly ideographic, as Klaproth sup- 


poses them to be: for if they were of that description, their 
number would have been multiplied to an immense extent, 
in order to express every abstract idea ; as the Chinese, whose 
written language is wholly of that kind, employ forty thou- 
sand characters; where as the whole number of Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics yet discovered is but eight hundred and sixty 
four. Hence, it is unreasonable to suppose that a nation so 
far advanced in civilization as the Egyptians were, should 
use an ideographic language of so limited a number of char- 


acters.t 
The next objection of M. Klaproth is, “that the value of 


each sign or letter is not fixed by Champollion—that some- 


‘times the same characters stands for a B, an M and a T, &c. 


This, it is true, is a difficulty in the infant state of the sci- 
ence ; but it is one whicl exists in our own as well as other 
In English, for instance, one letter conveys three 
or four sounds ; and sometimes different letters-convey but 
one sound. J and G, are pronounced alike in the words Jail 
or Gaol,—C and K—C and S—D and T—E, I and Y, and F. 
V and P-H, convey the same sounds. The words Phila- 
delphia, Filadelfi, and Viladeli, though spelt very different, 
are pronounced nearly alike. The same may be observed in 
the Greek and Hebrew letters. 

The Hebrew Tet and Taw, convey the sound of T—Samekh 
and Sin, that of S—Kaph and Koph, that of K, &c. 

Another objection of our critic is one which he says 


*The discovery of Hieroglyphics has been contested by Eng- 
land and France; the former for Dr. Young, the latter for Cham- 
pollion. Those who have impartially examined their respective 

ener of forming a system is 


+ In-examining the stracture of the Egyptian Alphabetic char- 


|acters, one is forcibly struck with the affinity they bear to man 


letters in the Greek, the Arabic and the ancient Hebrew or Chal- 


daic. Many arealso similar to the ancient Etrurian or Osean char- 


|acters, which form the basis of the Roman letters; s» that with lit- 


tle difficulty, wecan trace parts of our ownalphabet to Egypt. The 
pure Hieroglyphics, from which the hieratic or more common 


' characters are derived, approach nearer to the idea we have form- 


ed of the primitive characters or original alphabet used by man, 
than any heretofore known ; inasmuch as each sign appears to be 
the representation of a well known object, which at once conveys 
to the mind, the import or sound of the letter. Recent researches 
in the Chinese language, represent that language to have had a 


similar origin ; but in consequence of the application of these s 


igns 
in a figurative sense, instead of using them phonetically, shore kas 
been produced the almost innumerable number of characters to 
which I have alluded, to obtain a knowledge of which, is the la- 
bor of a life. 





amin 
have 
sover 
philo 
syste 
has ¢ 
and | 
other 
are I 
a ten 

La 
poli 
gove 
life, 


the | 
plan 
equi 
ceas 
an € 


of C 
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4Genius itself cannot overcome”—that is, to discover the} 
meaning of the Egyptian words when translated into the 
Coptic language. It must be remembered, that it is through 
the medium of this language.alone, that we can get at the 
meaning of the Hieroglyphics; and M. Klaproth thinks 
the materials insufficient for attaining this object through 
that source. It seems to me that the reverse is true ; for we 
have part of the translation of the Bible and some other books 
in that language. Besides, the inscriptions on the Rosetta 
Stone, which contain more than an hundred lines of pure 
Hieroglyphics, with a translation in Greek. The latter, 
abounds also in pompous titles ; it being a decree in favor of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, king of Egypt; and as many of the 
monuments are intended to perpetuate the greatness of the 


Egyptian sovereigns, or to call the attention of the multitude | 


to the power and attributes of their infinity of gods and 
goddesses, we find many, if not all of these titles employed 
inthem. The Rosetta inscription therefore, is a sure key 
as far as it goes; and with the books before alluded to in the 
Coptic language, there appears to be materials sufficient, at 
least, to lay the foundation of a system. 


As it regards the accuracy of the translations of Champol- | 


lion, through the Coptic, I am not prepared to express an opin- 
ion; but if he has rendered wrong translations, why has the 
fact not been before detected—they have deen closely ex- 
amined by many of the most learned men in Europe, who 
have expressed an entire confidence in their accuracy; and the 
sovereigns of Europe, learned societies, antiquarians and 
philologists have expressed opinions decidedly in favor of the 
system. In the second Edition of his “ Precis,” Champollion 
has corrected many errors which appeared in the first edition ; 
and had his life been spared, would doubtless have detected 


are no evidence of the fallacy of his system, but rather have 
a tendency to strengthen the belief of its truth. 

Late foreign Journals state that the manuscripts of Cham- 
pollion have been purchased since his decease, by the French 
government, for fifty thousand francs—and that a pension for 
life, of three thousand francs, has been granted to his widow. 
These manuscripts are the result of his more recent labors 
in Egypt, and contain much valuable information not yet made 
known. ‘They are in course of publication in Paris, together 
with his drawings and copies of inscriptions, to the number of, 
fifteen hundred. 

It is to be hoped, that the information they contain will set 
matters at rest as far as regards the accuracy of his system; 
and it would have been better, had the learned philologist 
Klaproth deferred expressing his opinion so decidedly ; or at 
least withheld the publication of his book, until the extent of| 
Champollion’s latest investigations were made known. * 

J close with an extract from “ Greppo’s Essay on the Hi- 
eroglyphic System,” a book to which I would refer those who 
feel any interest in the study of Egyptian Antiquities. t 

“The process by which Champollion made his discovery ; 
the data which the monuments have furnished ; their inti- 
mate connection among themselves, and their perfect agree- 








For The Literary Jessash. 
PULPIT ELOQUENCE.—No. I. 

Mr Eprror:—As the design of your paper is to incul- 
cate sentiments upon various topics, 1 have thought it may 
not be uninteresting to introduce some suggestions upon the 
subject of Pulpit Eloquence. This seems to be at the pres- 
ent day, a fruitful and generally popular theme of conversa- 
tion: more is thought of it now, than in former times. The 
taste, habits, opinions, and feelings of the community have 


the preacher, in the pulpit, so far as manner and composition 
jare concerned, [I rejoice that it isso, Pulpit Eloquence 
is a great and important science in the best sense of that 
jterm. It is the duty of ministers and people to estimate it, 
|to give it patient and serious attention. The thoughtless 
|multitude are moved by it, and made to think of their pursuits, 
| responsibilities and obligations. The individual and the 
)community are improved by it, and feel more sensibly the 
| powers and capacities of*the noble nature with which maw 
|is endowed. Entertaining these views, I will write a few 
‘columns upon the interesting science of Pulpit Eloquence. 

| I begin then, by stating in general terms, that the clergy 
| frequently err, in the composition of sermous—in the style in 
|which their thoughts are communicated—in the method 
jadopted—and in the effect produced. They are apt to make 
\choice of words, not suited to the strength of the thought, 
jand hence to weaken the force which it might otherwise in- 
‘part. They seem contented with a dull, prosing style, one, 
| which is admirably calculated to administer to the ease of the 


\position. They may give to be sure, a yery good essay, but 





powers. 





very much changed in regard to it, and more is required of 


congregation, but never to waken their dormant energies—to 
|make them Jfeei the importance of the great truths stated, on), 
| their present and eternal welfare. Besides, they manifest a de- 
other errors ; to which all new systems are liable. These few |Plorable deficiency in argument and illustration, and seem to 
i be wanting in that tact, which is always requisite in com- | 


a very indifferent sermon. A bold and striking range of 
thought is required—a style that is attractive, by its simplic- 
ity and power united. It cannot be expected that every dis- 
course should be eloquent in all its parts, and every preacher 
accurate and tasteful in his delivery. That might in many 
cases, be an objection, because the mind would be continual- 
ly strung to its highest tension—it would have no resting 
place—no opportunity to collect its excited and animated 
But it is desirable, that the semnon should contain 
|gome occasional] manifestation of fecling—some attempt to 
warm the affections, and light up.in the soul, the pure flame 
of piety and benevolence. But how seldom is it, that we 
hear even a tolerable sermon? How often does the congre- 
gation, retire from the solemn temple and consecrated altar, 
dissatisfied, complaining of the dull sermon and the sluggish 
delivery? They will say, ‘Why is our minister so uninter- 
esting—so monotonous—so vague and indefinite in his style? 
Why does he not keep pace with the progress of the age. 
Other men are advancing; other professions are rich with 
the names of the learned and the eloquent; the times invite 
him to press onward with the mighty. mass—to add to the 








———————— - —=— 
doctrines of Christianity—of the existence, wisdom, power 
and benevolence of the Deity—of the holy, and spotless life, 
the glorious death and ressurrection of the Savior—of the 
immortality of the principle within—of the dignity of human 
nature,—its ennobling qualities, and far spreading thoughts 
and emotions—its high principles, its exalted hopes and des- 
tination—of the order and harmony of the worlds and sys- 
tems in the heavens above—the beauty and majesty of the 
creation below—of the duties and responsibilities of life—of 
|sin and its consequences—of a solemn preparation for death. 
Oh, how many hearts has that dread messenger severed— 
how many generous tears have gushed forth at its bidding! 
| With such topics, how can the preacher, I again ask, be dull, 
|or fail to instruct and delight. He must have a heart like 
/adamant, if it would not melt and pour itself out in stirring, 
|breathing eloquence. He must feel, if he be a man—a liv- 
ing man ; and must impart a portion of that feeling to “the 
| great congregation.” 

Before proceeding to enumerate some striking defects in 
|the style of sermons, I cannot but allude to “an Essay on the 
| Composition ofa Sermon,” translated from the original French 
\of the Rev, John Claude, with notes by Robert Robinson.— 
| The work consists of two volumes, and was published, I be- 
\lieve, in 1779. ‘The notes which the translator has subjoined 
|are apposite, and add much to the value of the work. These 
| notes are miscellaneous ; citing examples of the beauties or, 
| faults of various writers, and charged occasionally with some 
|admirable hints and severe criticism. The perusal of these 
might afford much light to the bewildered minds of many of 
ithe clergy, and perhaps, induce them to adopt their spirit. 
But to return—a prevalent error in the composition of a 
|sermon is, that it aims to accomplish too much—contains too 
many propositions, all tending in reality to one point. A 
sermon to be perfect, or even tolerable, should introduce but 
lone leading and striking thought. Then, let all the tactand 
| power of the preacher be brought to bear upon it—let him 
illustrate it, by various and cogent arguments—by direct and 
|personal appeals—by strong and persuasive language, and 
|he will produce an impression, if not on all, at least, on many 
‘hearers. It is impossible to preach a finished and impressive 
discourse, when a variety of topics are introduced. The at- 
‘tention of the congregation is divided, they are apt to wan- 
\der from the subject immediately before them, and always to 
\forget what the preacher may suppose to be the pith of the 
| argument. What would be thought of a lawyer, who, in 
| addressing the jury in a capital cause, should branch off into 
\a disquisition on the law of ejectment, bailments, &c.?— 
What should we think of a physician, who should prescribe 
for a patient, two kinds of medicine of different character 
and effects, to be administered at one and the same time. In 
the one case, the lawyer would be justly charged with a breach 
\of duty and propriety, besides endangering his cause by divid- 
|ing the minds of the jurors : in the other, the physician would 
|obtain no confidence, and would pass, among the intelligent 
‘at least, as one profoundly igno rant of the science of his pro- 
ifession. It is the same with the clergyman, who introduces 








ment with the celebrated passage in Clement, on which they accumulations of wisdom, which is a grand feature and active /a number of distinct and independent propositions into one 
are a most satisfactory commentary ; all these circumstances, principle of the age. Why does he nat, we say, make at jand the same discourse. The audience are confused, and 
as it seems to us, fully establish the certainty of the system] least one attempt to enlighten the minds of his people, and ‘the sermon passes for an unfinished and dull performance. — 
founded by the learned Frenchman. Every thing is consis- _—e us think more diligently and speak more frequently of We wish to impress this fact deeply upon the minds of cler- 
tent and methodical ; the results connect together naturally, jreligion and the growth and progress of the soul? : I will | gymen; for it is, as has been stated, one of the most commen 
and in a way where there is nothing of chance. tell them why these complaints are made, and the fountain jand fatal errors which pervade the sermons of our times. 


An ingenious conjecture, hasarded with greet address on | from which they spring. The minister when he writes his 

: |sermon, either thinks it too laborious, or of too little conse- 
| quence, to acquire strength and beauty of composition; or, 
he does not feel what he is to speak; if he did, the people 
;would never complain of vague ideas and dull sentences. 
There lies the grand secret—feeling, deep, strong, generous, 
‘rational feeling. Let the minister only feel what he is to| range of thought, and are elegant and beautiful dissertations 
| utter, let it but come from the inmost recess of the soul, and 
‘the congregation will feel too. It cannot be otherwise—it 
‘must be so. Contemplate the variety of topics belonging to 
the pulpit ; how interesting, and how important! What com- 
prehensive and animating thoughts they inspire—they stretch 
onward, and upward, and bid the preacher speak out in tones 
of living, burning eloquence, to the thinking and breathing 
multitude. How can the preacher fail to be successful, when 
He is appointed to stand up 


the part of the author, may sometimes afford a plausible ex- 
planation of a few isolated facts; but a view which applies 
equally well to many facts, and those of a different nature, 
ceases to be simply a conjecture ; it becomes by this means 
an established verity. Such, in our estimation, is the system 
of Champollion ; because it has been subjected to all those 
tests which must have disproved it, had it been untrue; and 


these tests have only contributed to confirm the correctness 
of the whole.” 


*Champollion has also arranged for publication, a Hieroglyphic 
Grammar and Dictionary of the three dialects of Egypt—Viz, the 
Thebaic, Memphitic and Heptanomic—to be comprised in three 
quarto volumes. 

tThis has been for some time, before the American public; to 
whom it was introduced by a valuable preface and notes from the 
able pen of Professor Stuart of Andover, who, in the most unhesi- 
tating manner, expresses hisconviction ofthe authenticity of Cham- 


such topics press upon him ? 





Pollion’s discoveries ; and of their great value as means for the 
vestigation and establishment of the facts of sacred history. 








Another objection entitled to serious consideration, is the 
general and indefinite character of discourses—the loose and 
‘unintelligible division which ordinarily prevails. Ministers 
are not direct, plain and personal enough in their sermons. 
| They are not adapted to the wants and capacities of human 
jnature. Many of them comprehend an almost boundless 


“upon matters and things in general.” But how seldom is 
‘a congregation aroused—made to believe that the sermon is 
‘intended for each one, and for all—that it is for their personal 
‘advancement in religion and knowledge—that it rebukes their 
‘personal follies and sins—preaches to them the need of 
‘repentance and amendment of life—a regard for the welfare 
‘of the great community, and the mighty revolutions going 
‘on in public sentiment and feeling. How seldom, we say, 
does the congregation imagine even, that the sermon is in- 











in “the great congregation,” and tell men, of the sublime 








\tende:d for them, for their progress and improvement. The 








clergy then, if they would produce an impression, no matter 
how small it is, if it is only an impression, for that is one 
prominent point gained ; must be plain and personal in the 
composition of sermons. Many a soul may be thus aroused 
which might otherwise sleep on for years, and continue a 
stranger to wisdom and quickening truth. 

Again, the clergy fail in the selection of topics adapted to 
the peculiar circumstances of their people—when they have 
been the subjects of poignant sorrow, or of uncommon pros- 
perity—when a grand and sudden revolution has been effect- 
ed in public opinion, and the community is preparing or is 
prepare d to change its elements—to strike ovt a new path 
of progress and refinement—when, in one word, those exi- 
gencies arise among them, by which the feelings are aroused, 
and sentiments bodied forth in new and peculiar forms and 
expressions. We will illustrate this point, by one or two 
familiar examples. When death, takes away a member of the 
Christian community, how deep is the impression produced 
by dwelling on the sad catastrophe, by drawing a natural and 
feeling picture of the agonized and bleeding hearts of friends, 
refusing consolation; almost wishing to go down themselves 
into the dark and narrow prison house, and sleep there, until 
the glorious morning dawns, and pours out its welcome and 
holy light on the immortal spirit. How deep the impression 
produced, at such a season, by an appropriate sermon? And 
in the time of prosperity, when labor meets with a just re- 
ward, and all excellent undertakings are accomplished, and 
the community seems to share rich and uncommon blessings; 
then too, new and purer influences may be shed upon many 
a darkened and sluggish mind—a nobler action imparted, a 
higher purpose inspired. The constant and mighty revolu- 
tions also in the elements of society and government, pre- 
sent a wide and almost boundless field forimpression. We 
do not know amore fruitful, or important topic, than the 
present condition of America; and this not for one, but for 
many discourses, Here is a people commonly called virtu- 
ous, intelligent and prosperous—a land visited with the light 
and glory of freedom in its most comprehensive sense—sur- 
rounded by institutions, which are the pride of thé age and 
the admiration of the friends of liberty in every quarter of 
the globe—a land famous in the world’s history, and bright 
with the achievements of profound and exalted minds and 
pure hearts ; as many fear, alinost on the precipice of des- 
truction. The hopes of the patriot are darkened and gloomy: 
he fears that this grand experiment of popular government 
must fail—he imagines corruption and treason abroad, and 
men in high places working the ruin of national glory and 
independence ; here we say, is an exigency for the pulpit— 
a subject calculated to awaken the preacher’s whole energies 
—-to make him plead eloquently in behalf of the rights and 
freedom of mankind, The formalist may say, that “such dis- 
cussions engender party spirit—that they are not adapted to 
the pulpit and God’s holy Sabbath. I would not profane 
the consecrated temple, and the solemn and peaceful hour, 

. by the discussion of such topics!” But he might be answer- 
ed, that his premises and his conclusions are untenable. The 
feedom which this nation now enjoys, is a rich blessing from 
the Giver of all blessings.—He has committed to us an im- 
portant and precious treasure, one which deserves the purest 
love and the most watchful care. When therefore, this free- 
dom is in danger, when this precious treasure is equally the 
sport of the ambitious, and the scorn of the tyrant, when the 
storm is coming, which threatens destruction to the beautiful 
and majestic fabric, is it no time for the preacher to speak ? 
{s it improper for him to tell of the ingratitude of man—of 
abuse of the most glorious oppo: tunities for christian improve- 
ment, and the world’s progress in science and religion? Yes, 
if the preacher would produce an impression, if he would 
make his people know the value of blessings bestowed in 
such rich profusion, he will speak in such a crisis of the 
world’s affairs ; and depend upon it, that he will not speak in 
vain. The improvement of such exigences, should be made. 
A high moral purpose may be promoted by such preaching. 
The citizen may learn his duty to the government ; and the 
public officer his duty to the constitution, and hid responsi- 
bility to the popular will. The career of vice and indolence 
may be checked, good resolutions strengthened, the great de- 
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*** There’s nothing new beneath the sun;’ 
The wise man tells us so— 

But things are not just what they were 
"Bout forty years ago. 

















What twists and tarns and roundabouts, 
What change of high and low, 

What ups and downs, and ins and outs, 
Since forty years ugo. 


And forty years to come, perhaps, 
As curious things may shew, 

As any which have come to pass, 
Since forty years ago.”’ 


The history of the world pr s no parallel to the grad- 
ual change which has taken plac@} within the last half cen- 
tury, in the condition, resources and pursuits of the people 
of this country. It is scarcely possible that in any other 
portion of the earth, the same results at least, in any corres- 
ponding degree of magnitude, will even be produced by any 
similar combination of circumstances. In truth, our progress 
during that period, has been so steady and uninterrupted, 


have only at times been able to measure the degree of our 
jadvancement, by observing the intervening distance be- 
tween our own station and that of some prominent object 
which we have passed in our early career, We continually 
hear and read so much of the progress of improvement, the 
increase of population, the advancement of the arts, cities 


recesses of the forest; that whenever these descriptions ar- 
rest our attention, we are accustomed to view them in the 
aggregate, and to give but little heed to those details which 
alone can enable us fully to estimate the truth. 

Let any man of middle age among us, look but for a few 
moments, over a file of newspapers which were issued dur- 
ing the earlier part of his own life; and while memory will 
recall much of which those pages are the silent but unerring 
witnesses, he will nevertheless, be surprized and often as- 
tonished at the change which has been gradually taking 
place, not only in the outward objects by which he has been 
surrounded, but in his own views and feelings in relation to 
almost every thing among them. So striking, in many in- 
stances, will he find the contrast between the realities of the 
present, ‘and the records of those few by-gone years, that it 
will sometimes require an effort to realize that the pages 
which he is examining, are really a faithful mirror of the 
thoughts, the pursuits, the avocations of men many of whom 
are still living and actively engaged around him. To a for- 
eigner, who should examine them, unassisted by the associa- 
tions of memory, they would often appear more like the re- 
cords of antiquity than like the true representations of a 
state of society which has but just passed by. 

When we reflect for a moment, on the wonderful effects 
which have been already produced by the application of 





slight effort of the mind, to feel the truth, that but a few 
years have elapsed since the assertion of a belief that this 
was even possible, was either heard with silent contempt, or 
answered by a sneer, as the whim of a visionary projector. 
We have given in another column of our present number, a 
copy of the letter which was written by Fulton, in the mo- 
ment of his success, announcing the termination of his first 
attempt in steam navigation, Who, while standing at the 
present hour, upon one of the crowded wharves of New- 
York, and viewing the gorgeous array of “ floating palaces” 
passing and repassing in every direction, almost with the 
speed and lightness of the wind, can realize the fact, that 
twenty six years have not yet expired, since Robert Fulton 


crowd, to prove by experiment, that it was possible to pro- 
pel a boat through the water by the power of a steam en- 
gine. 

The increased facilities for conveyance and transportation 
which were, at once, afforded by the successful application of; 





signs of the Deity more fully unfolded, and lessons of patriot- 
ism and holy ambition written deep in the soul. ms. 


that we have been almost unconscious of its rapidity; and |) 


rising in the wilderness, and universities established in the), 


steam power to the purposes of navigation, it requires no} 


stood in that very spot, amid the sneers and sarcasms of a/) 
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ries to have effected. Before that time, a passage from 
Providence to New York, was a matter of much greater mo- 
ment, than one at the present day from the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi. This may be fully understood by any one who 
after reading the steam-boat arrangement for the present 
| month, will open a Providence newspaper of 1792, and pe- 
|ruse an advertisement of two of our citizens who were “ de- 
| sirous to contract with some owner or master of a vessel, to 
| sail for Alexandria in three or four weeks, for a passage for 
| themselves and families.” 

In looking back for a period of forty years, the most indif- 
|ferent observer cannot but notice the effects which were 
| produced upon the business of our communities, by the want 
|of a proper, fixed, and adequate circulating medium. Inthe 
| sane newspaper from which we have just quoted, (March, 
|1792,) we find an advertisement of Lottery Tickets ina 
scheme granted in 1785, “ which the Managers flatter them. 
selves they shall be enabled to draw on the first day of June 
next.” T'hree hundred dollars highest prize. We next find 
an offer of wild land in Virginia, “to be sold in exchange 
|for a vessel, West India goods, or country produce.” One 
“buys six per cent stock and Old Continental money ; has for 
|sale, lottery tickets, brown sugar, excellent black satin and 
china ; isa commission merchant, and transacts business “ in 
the Vendue line :” while another advertises his stock of goods 
jat retail, for which he will receive “ butter, bees-wax, mus- 
|tard-seed and old brass.” 

Who, in this day of book printing and subscriptions, while 
the press is literally pouring forth its volumes, and heaping 
|whole libraries around us at once, can be otherwise than 
| surprized at the contents of a publisher’s prospectus of half 
jacentury ago. There is now lying beside us, a copy of 
| Bell’s edition of Blackstone, in four volumes, printed in 177]; 
ithe first of which contains a notice that “this volume can 
|only be sold to those gentlemen whoare willing to subscribe 
| for the whole, by giving in their names as Encouragers.” The 


|publication of this work, was at that time, an enterprise of 
\no little risk and uncertainty ; and the public were accord- 
‘ingly informed that, “therefore the Editor hopeth; Parri- 
|oTism to encourage NATIVE FABRICATIONS, With the advan- 
tage of saving 7 Pounds in the purchase of 10 Pounds worth,” 
“together with that innate Thirst for Knowledge which isso 
admirably engrafted in the Contexture of the human mind, 
will nobly animate all whose ideas are expanded in search of 
Knowledge, to encourage this American Edition :” and then 
with no little national pride at the thought that his country 
was able to patronize such an undertaking, comes the im- 
pript, “ America, printed for the Subscribers/’ &c. “ Phila- 
delphia, 1771.” 

Under date of 1790, we find a prospectus of that veteran 
of the press, Isaiah Thomas of Worcester, for publishing by 
|subscription, an American quarto edition of the Bible. He 
says,— 

“To tHe Pustic at Larert.—As it is presumed that 
every denomination of Christians will be pleased with the 
intention of the Proposer, so he rests assured, that all will 
cheerfully contribute in aiding him to carry on and complete 
this first American Edition of a Royal Quarto Bible.” 

“To make payment easy to those who wish to be encour- 
agers of this laudable undertaking, and to be in possession 
jof so valuable property asa Royal Quarto Bible, and who 
‘are not able to pay for one all in Cash—from such, the Pub- 
lisher will receive one half of the sum, or twenty-one shil- 
lings, in the following articles, viz. Wheat, Rye, Indian Corn, 
Butter or Pork, if delivered at his store in Worcester, or at 
the store of himself and Company in Boston, by the 20th 
day of December, 1790—the remaining sum of twenty-one 
shillings to be paid in Cash, as soon as the books are ready 
for delivery.” 

There is something amusing in the adveitisements of the 
shows and itinerant exhibitions of natural curiosities, at the 
period to which we have just referred. Who, in these days 
of grand caravans and national menageries, can realize the 
fact, that forty years ago, many objects, which from their 
frequency, have become utterly void of interest, were view- 
jed with a degree of curiosity equal to that with which we 
now gaze on the richest collections of natural history. The 
great menagerie, which a few days since, passed through 
our streets, although every quarter of the globe had been 
explored for its collection, probably excited less attention 














this power, produced results which in the ordinary advance 





many who watched the progress of its almost interminuble 
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of improvement, it would have required the lapse of centu. 
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train, than would once have been awakened in their minds, 
by the sight of the most insignificant object which it con- 
tained. How few among the crowd which thronged around 
that noble collection, could have believed it possible, that a 
paragraph like the following could be found in one of our 
newspapers, of the year in which it bears date. It really 
appears, at the first glance, like a burlesque ; but it is neither 
more nor less than the verbatim copy of an advertise- 
ment, which appeared in the Providence Gazette, in Janu- 
ary, 1792. : 

“ Naturat Currosity.—A Monkey, about three Weeks 
old, to be seen at the House of Perer Daspre, at the South 
End of the Town, opposite Capt. Nicholas-Power’s.—This || 
singular little Animal merits the Attention of every curious |) 
Person, as it is perhaps the first of the Kind ever seen in 
North-America. Its Face and Ears are white, and very 
much resemble those of the human Species. The Dam 
takes it in her 4rms, and walking on her hind Feet os 
the Room, presents it to the View of every Spectator. Ad- 
mittance every Day in the Week, Sundays excepted, from) 
Nine o’Clock in the Morning till Four in the Afternoon.— 
Price for grown Persons Ninepence each, and for Children 
Fourpence Halfpenny each. 


Providence, January 27, 1792.” , | 


THE CELTIC PARADISE. 

Probably but few of our readers have ever met with the 
« Introduction to the History of Great Britain and Scotland,” 
an almost forgotten work from the pen of James Macpherson, 
the translator or author of the Poems of Ossian. This book, 
as a history, is not of much authenticity, and is considered of 
little authority in relation to the facts which it professes to 
contain. Its style is elegant, and it contains many passages 
equal to.the finest scenes in Ossian. 

The following extract is from one of the traditionary tales 








| their clouds; but the clouds were bright and transparent, 
and each involved in its bosom the source of a stream, a 
beauteous stream, which wandering down the steep, was like 
the faint notes of a half touched harp, to the distant ear.— 
The vallies were open and free to the ocean; trees loaded 
with leaves which scarcely waved to the light breeze, were 
scattered on the green declivities and rising grounds.” The 
rude winds walked not on the mountain; no storm took its 
‘course in the sky. All was calm and bright; the pure sun) 
|of autumn shone from his blue sky on the fields. He hast- 
ened not to the west for repose, nor was he seen to rise from 
|the east. He sits on his height, and looks obliquely on the 
| Noble Isle. 
| pure waters swell over the banks, yet abstain from the fields. 
| The showers disturb them not, nor are they lessened by the 
heat of the sun. On the rising hills, are the halls of the 
departed—the high-roofed dwellings of the heroes of old.” 

hus far,(says Mr Macpherson,) is the tale worthy of trans- 
lation. . Incoherent fables succeed the description. After a 
very transient vision of the noble isle, the magician of Skerr 
returned home in the iraculous manner in which he 
had been carried across ocean. But — in his mind 
he comprehended his absence in sixteen days, he found every |, 
thing changed on his return. No trace of his habitation re- 
mained; he knew not the face of any man. He was even 
forced, says the tale, to make inquiry respecting himself; and 
tradition had scarcely carried down his name to the genera- 
tion who then possessed the island of Skirr. ‘Two complete 
centuries had passed away since his departure ; so imper- 
ceptible was the flight of time in the felicity of the Celtic 
Paradise. 





NEW BOOKS. 

Messrs Marsh, Capen and Lyon, of Boston, have just pub- 
lished, “ Phrenology in connection with the science of Phys- 
iognomy,” by Dr. Spurzheim, with a sketch of the Life o 
the author, by Nahum Capen. From a genera) examination 
of this work, we are inclined to believe, that by those readers 





which it contains, relating to the Paradise of the Celtic na- 
tions, whith they believed to be situated in the Atlantic, at 
a vast distance from the Western coast of Britain. This ex- 
tract is valuable for the illustration which it affords to seve- 
ral passages in the Greek and Roman authors, respecting the 
superstitions of the ancients in regar| to the Fortunate Is- 
lands; and is a matter of curiosity et this time, an account 
of the similarity between its commencenient, and a striking 
incident in one of the finest scenes in the late work of Mr 
D'Israeli, the “Wondrous Tale of Alroy ;” where the hero 
of the tale is described as embarking in the spectre boat. The 


concluding part of the narrative is also worthy of notice, as/| 


containing the germ of many a tale of later times ; and among 
them, of cne of the best in Irving’s Sketch Book, the “Le- 
gend of Sleepy Hollow.” 


“In former days, (says the bard) there lived in Skerr, a 
magician of great renown. The blast of wind waited for 
his commands at the gate: he rode the tempest, and the 
troubled wave offered itself as a pillow for his repose. His 
eye followed the sun by day, and his thoughts travelled from 
star to star in the season of night. He thirsted after things 
unseen. He sighed over the nerrow circle which surround- 
ed his days. He often sat in silence beneath the sound of 
his groves, and he blamed the careless billows which rolled 
between him and the green isle of the West. 

One day, as the magician of Skerr sat thoughtful upon a 
rock, a storm arose from the sea: a cloud, under whose squal- 
ly skirts the foaming waters complained, rushed suddenly 
into the bay, and from its dark womb, at once issued forth a 
boat, with its white sails bent to the wind, and hung round 


with an hundred moving oars. But it was destitute of mar-|) 


iners; itself seeming to liveand move. An unusual terror 
seized the aged magician. He heard a voice, though he saw 
nohuman form. ‘ Arise! behold the boat of the caine 
Arise: and see the green isle of those who have passed 
away. 

He felt strange force on his limbs ; he saw no person, but 
he moved to the boat. The wind immediately changed. In 
the bosom of the cloud, he sailed away. Seven days gleam- 
ed faintly around him; seven nights added their gloom to 
his darkness, The dull murmur of winds passed him on 
either side, He slept not, but his eyes were not heavy; he 
ate not, but he was nothungry. On the eighth day, the waves 
swelled into mountains, the boat rocked violently from side 
to side, ‘The darkness thickened around him ; aan a thou- 
sand voices at once cried out ‘The Isle! The Isle! The 
billows opened wide before him; the calm land of the de- 
parted rushed in light upon his eyes. 

_It was not a light that dazzled ; but a pure, placid and dis- 
Unguishing iight, which called forth every object to view, in 
its most perfect form. The isle rts large before him, 
like a pleasing dream of the soul; where distance fades not 
on the sight, where nearness fatigues not the eye. It had 


may be gained from this work, respecting the general prin- 
ciples of the science, as from any other which has yet ap- 
peared in this country: as the whole is fully illustrated by 
good lithographic plates ; thus conveying directly to the eye, 
a clear explanation of much, which none but those who have 


| 





In each valley is its slow moving stream. The | 


who have not made the subject a study, as much information || —= 
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Junivs.—lIt is stated in a late Irish paper, that the well 
kept secret of the authorship of the Letters of Junius is at 
length about to be divulged ; that the most ample documents 
on the subject, are, and have been for a long time, in the 


Mpossession of Lord Grenville, who has determined that they 


shall not be given tothe world during his life time ; and 
that his Lordship is now confined by illness from which there 
remains no hope of his recovery. 





The poem on our last page, originally appeared in Black- 
wood’s Magazine. It is a fine imitation of the style and 
structure of some among the best of the old English ballads. 
The antique spelling, may prevent an unaccustomed reader 
from immediately appreciating the merit of the composition, 
some portions of which are of exceeding beauty. In the six 
stanzas following the line “The holy altar blazethe brighte,” 
the effect of the light and shadows among the ornaments of 
the old chapel, from the torches of the funeral procession en- 
tering it at midnight, is given with a vividness of conception 
and graphic power of description, which cannot be surpassed. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Pulpit Eloquence No. 2,” is on file for insertion. 
A copy of a curious manuscript, in the hand writing of 
Gov. Stephen Hopkins, is in hand, and shal] receive early 
attention. 
We are obliged to a “Subscriber,” for the extract from 
the Death of Wallenstein. In giving it an insertion we shall 
at the same time, gratify him and ourselves. 

We can insure the insertion of no communication in the 
next number after it is received, unless it is seut as early as 
the Wednesday previous. 


—— HMiscellancous Selections. 

















From “ Professional Anecdotes," 

Experiments on pyine.—Dr. Cheyne, in his “English 
Malady, or Treatise on Nervous Diseases,” a book which, by 
our immediate predecessors, was held in great repute, as a@ 
manual for the nervous and delicate, relates the case of Col. 
Townsend, who, for many years, had been afflicted with 





bestowed close attention to the subject, can readily under- 
ltand from mere verbal description. 

A Treatise on the Causes and Treatment of Insanity, vy 
| Dr. Spurzheim, has also been issued from the press in Bos- 
|ton, and is for sale at our bookstores. 


Mr. Mec Donald Clarke has in press, a volume of Poems, of 
about two hundred and fifty pages, entitled “ Hodge Podge.” 
|The prospectus of the volume, which jis to be published by 
subscription, may be seen at our bookstores. The following 
extract from the manuscript has been handed us for publica- 
tion. 

ENNUI. 

The sky is blue ; the earth is green 

And red and white with buds and flowers ; 
The noon deliciously serene, 

And summer whispers through the hours, 
*Most every body’s voice is gay, 

*Most every body’s eyes, but mine, 
That look as if I’d a note to pay ; 

And—need a Poet end the line ? 


What is the matter with me ?— I’ve 
Walked out into the shining air ; 
But feel as if I wa’nt alive, 
For nothing seems to please me there. 
*Most all the girls in passing, smile, 
And look back, half a dozen times, 
But I feel d h glum the while, 
And dark as Sumner Fairfield’s rhymes— 
And bite my lip—and stub my toe— 
And hang my head—and mutter, “ poh!” 





The sky may shine, the earth may flush, 
And flowers turn their red noses up ; 
And pretty girls may smile and blush, 
And ask me out to dine and sup— 
But I shall feel, in spite of all, 
Like a girl who has her sweetheart lost ; 
Till Summer swoons in the arms of Fall, 





a nephritic complaint, attended with frequent vomitings. 
| During the whole time of his illness, he observed the strict- 
|est regimen, drinking asses milk daily, even when encamp- 
ed, and for common drink, Bristo] water. 

| His illness increasing, and his strength decaying, he went 
ito Bath on a litter, and lay at the Bell inn, where he sent for 
Drs. Baynard and Cheyne to attend him. After about a 
| week’s attendance, his vomitings still continuing, he settled 
his affairs, and desiring the two physicians and Mr. Skrine 
| the ecary, to attend one morning, he told us, says Dr 
Cheyne, he had sent for us to give him some account of an 
odd sensation he had for some time observed and felt in him- 
self, which was that “he could die or expire when he pleas- 
led, and yet, by an effort, or somehow, he could come to life 
|again, which, it seems, he had sometimes tried before he sent 
for us. He insisted so much on our seeing the trial made, 
‘that we were at last forced to comply. We all three felt his 
‘pulse first ; it was distinct, though small and thready, and his 
— had its usual beating. He composed himself on his 
back, and Jay, in a still posture, for some time ; while I held 
his right hand, Dr. Baynard laid his hand on his heart, and Mr 
'Skrine held a clear looking-glass to his mouth. I found his 
| pulse sink gradually, till at last I could not feel any by the 
'most true and exact touch. Dr Baynard could not feel the 
|least motion in hisheart; nor Mr Skrine perceive the least 
‘breath on the bright mirror he held to his mouth. Then each 
‘of us by turns examined his arm, heart, and breath, but could 
not, by the nicest scrutiny, discover the least ee of life 
in hint. We reasoned along time about this appearance, 
_as well as we could ; and finding he still continued in that cop- 
| dition, we began to conclude he had carried the experiment 
too far ; and, at last, we were satisfied that he was actually 
\dead, afid were just ready to leave him. This continued a- 
‘bout half-an-hour, but, as we were going away, we observed 
'some motion about the body; and, upon examination, found 
‘his ulse, and the motion of his heart gradually returning. 
He began to breathe gently, and speak softly : we were all 
astonished, to the last degree, at this unexpected change ; 
jand, after some further conversation with him, and with our- 
‘selves, went away fully satisfied as to all the particulars of 
this fact.” v- 

| He afterwarwards sent for his attorney, added a codicil to 
‘his will, received the sacrament, and calmly and composedly 
\expired, about five or six o’clock that evening. ’ 

| The next day, his body, according to his own direction, was 
‘opened, all the internal parts of which were found extremely 
|sound, except the right kidney. This was four times theyprop- 
ler size, distended like a blown bladder, elastic, and on being 


| 











its gently sloping hills of green, nor did they wholly want 


opened, was found quite full of a white eurthlike matter re- 


} And the leaves of my heart are touched with the frost.| sembling plaster of Paris. 
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THE LADYE’S BRYDALLE. 
“Come hither! come hithér, my little foot-page, 
And beare to my gay Layde 
This ring of the good red gowde, and be sure 
Rede well what she telleth to thee: 


“ And take tent, little page! if my Ladye’s cheeke 
Be with watching and weeping pale, 

If her locks are unkempt, and her bonnie eyes red, 
And come back and tell me thy tale. 


“ And marke, little page! when thou showest the ringe, 
If she snatcheth it hastilye— ~ 

If the red bloode mount up her slender throate, 
To her forehead of ivorye ; 


“And take good heede, if for gladnesse or griefe, 
So chaungeth my Ladye’s cheere— 

Thou shalt know by her eyes—if their light laugh out 
Throwe the miste of a startynge tear ; 


“(Like the sammer sun throwe a morninge cloude) 
There needeth no further token, 

That my Ladye brighte, to her own true Knighte, 
Hath keepit her faithe unbroken. 


“ Now ryde, little page! for the sun peeres out 
Ower the rimme of the eastern heaven ; 

And back thou must bee, with thye tydinges to mee, 
Ere the shadowe falles far at even.”— 


Awaye, and awaye! and he’s far on his waye, 
The little foot-page alreddye, 

For he’s back’d on his Lord’s owne gallant graye, 
That steede so fleete and steddye. 


But the Knighte stands there, lyke a charmed man, 
Watchinge with ear and eye, 

The clatteringe speede of his noble steede, 
That swifte as the wynde doth flye. 


But the wyndes and the lightninges are loiterers alle 
To the glaunce of a lover’s mynde ; 

And Sir Alwynne, I trowe, had call’d Bonnybelle slowe, 
Had her fleetnesse outstrippit the wynde. 


Beseemed to him, that the sun once more 
Had stayedde his course that daye— 

Never sicke man longed for morninge lighte, 
As Sir Alwynne for eveninge graye. 


But the longest day must end at last, 
And the brighteet sun must sette. 

Where stayedde Sir Alwynne at peepe of dawne, 
There at even, he stayedde him yette : 


And he spyethe at laste—“ Not soe, not soe, 
"Tis a smalle graye cloude, Sir Knighte, 
That risethe up like a courser’s head 
Or that border of gowden lighte.” 


“ But harke! but harke! and I heare it now— 
’Tis the cominge of Bonnybelle !” i 

* Not soe, Sir Knighte! from that rockye height 
"T'was a clattering stone that felle.” 


“That slothfulle boy! but I’ll thigke no more 
Of him and his lagging jade to-daye :”— 

“ Righte, righte, Sir Knighte !"—“Nay more, by this lighte. 
Here comethe mye page, and mye gallant graye.” 


“Howe nowe, little page! ere thou lighteste downe, 
Speake but one word out hastilye ; 

Little , hast thou seen mye Ladye luve ? 
Hath mye Ladye keepit her faithe with mee ?”— 


“T’ve scene thy Ladye luve, Sir Knighte, 

And welle hath she keepit her faithe with thee.”— 
“ Lighte downe, lighte downe, mye trustye page ; 

A berrye browne barbe shall thy guerdon bee. 


“ Tell on, tell on; was mye Ladye’s cheeke 
Pale as the lilye, or rosie red ? 
Did she putte the ringe on her finger smalle ? 
And what was the verye firste word she said ?”— * 


“ Pale was thy Ladye’s cheeke, Sir Knighte, 
Blent with no streake of the rosie red. 
I put the ringe on her finger smalle ; 
But there is no voice amongste the dead.”— 
+ * * * # * * 
There are torches hurrying to and froe 
In Raeburne Tower to-nighte ; 
And the chapelle doth glowe withe lampes alsoe, 
As if for a brydalle ryte. 


But where is the bryde ? and the brydegroome where ? 
And where is the holye prieste ? 

And where are the guestes that shoulde bidden bee, 
To partake of the mafriage feaste ? 


The bryde from her chamber descendeth nowe, 
And the brydegroome her hand hath ta’en ; 
And,the guestes are met, and the holye prieste 


Precedeth the marriage traine. 


The bryde is the faire Mrude Winstanlye, 
, And deathe her sterne brydegroome ; 











And her father follows his onlye childe 
To her mother’s yawning tombe. 


An aged man, and a woeful man, 
And a heavye moane makes hee : 
* = childe! mye childe! myne onlye childe ! 
ould to God, I had dyed for thee.” 


An aged man, those white hairs telle, 
And that bended back and knee ; 

Yet a stalwart knighte, at Tewkesburye fighte, 
Was Sir Archibald Winstanlye. 


Tis a moving thing to see the teares 
Wrung out from an aged eye ; 

Seldom and slowe, lyke the scantye droppes 
Of a fountaine that’s neare a-drye. 


"Tis a sorrye sighte to see graye haires 
Bro’t downe to the grave with sorrowe ; 

Youth looks throwe the cloud of the present daye, 
For a gowden gleame to-morrowe. 


But the olde white heade, ant feeble knees 
Berefte of earthly staye !— 

God helpe thee nowe, olde Winstanlye ! 
Good Christians for thee praye! 


But manye a voice in that burial] traine 
Breathes gloomilye aparte, 

“Thou had’st not been childlesse now, olde man! 
But for thine owne hard harte.” 


And manye a maide who streweth flowers 
Afore the Lady’s biere, 


Weepes out, “Thou had’st not dyed, sweete Maude ! 


If Alwynne had been heere.” 
ca ¥ * ~ + 7. 
What solemn chaunt ascendeth slowe ? 
Whiat voices peale the straine ? 
The Monks of St. Switholm’s Abbeye neare, 
Have met the funeral traine. 


They hold their laades, full manye a roode, 
From the Lordes of Raeburne Tower ; 

And ever when Deathe doth claim his preye 
From within that lordlye bowere, 


Then come the holye fathers forth 
The shrowdedde corse to meete, 
And see it laid in hallowede grave, 
With requiem sadde and sweete. 


And nowe they turn, and leade the waye 
To that last home so nigh, 

Where all the race of Wiustanlye 
In dust and darknesse lye. 


The holye altar blazethe brighte, 
With waxen tapers high, 

Elsewhere in dimme and doubtfull lighte 
Doth all the chappelle lye. 


Huge, undefined shadows falle 
From pillar and from tombe, 

And many a grimme old monumente . 
Leokes ghastlye throwe the gloome. 


And many 4 rustye shirte of mail 
The eye may scantlye trace, — 
And crestedde helmet, black and barr’d, 
That grinns with stern grimace. 


Banner and scutcheon from the walles 
Wave in the cold night aire, 

Gleames out their gorgeous heraldrye 
In the ent’ring torches glare. 


For now the mourninge companye, 
Beneathe that arched doore, 

Beare in the lovelye, lifeless claye, 
Shall pass there-out no more. 


And up to the sounding aisle, ye stille 
Their solemn chaunte may heare, 

Till, ‘neath that blazon’d catafalque, 
They gentlye rest the biere. 


Then ceaseth ev’rye sounde of life ; 
So deepe that awfull hushe, 

Ye hear from yon freshe open’d vaulte 
The hollow death-winde rushe. 


Back from the biere, the mourners alle 
Retire a little space, 

All but that olde bereavedde manne, 
Who taketh there his place 


Beside the head; but none may see 

The workings of his minde, 
So lowe upon the sunken breaste 

Is that graye head declined. 

* * 7 # 7 * 

The masse is said, they raise the dead, 

The palle is flunge aside ; 
And soon that flower untimelye cropped, 

The darksome pit shall hide. 











It gapeth close at hand—deep downe 

By the lampe's pale glare, just kindled th 

(By the lampe’s pale glare, just kindled there,) 
Of many a Wiens : 


And the gilded nails on one looke brighte, 
And the velvet of cramoisie ! 

She hath scarce lain there a full told yeare, 
The laste Dame Winstanlye. 


“There’s roome for thee here, oh daughter deare !” 
Methinks I heare her saye— 

“ There’s roome for thee, Maude Winstanlye! 
Come downe, make no delaye.” 


And from the vaulte, two grimlye armes 
Upraised, demaunde the dead— 


Hark! hark! ’tis the thunder of trampling steedes ; 


*Tis the clank of an armed tread ! 


There are armed heads at the chapelle doore, 
And in armour all bedighte, 

In sable steele, from head to heele, 
In steps a statelye knight. 


And up the aisle, with echoeing tread 
Alone advanceth hee— 

To barre his waye, dothe none essaye 
Of the fun’ral companye. 


And never a voice amongst them alle 
Dothe ask who he mote be ; 

Nor why his armed steppe disturbes 
That sad solemnitie. 


Yet manye an eye with fixed stare 
Doth sternlye on him frowne ; 
But none may trace the strangerre’s face, 
‘He weares his vizorre downe. 


He speakes no worde, but waves his hande, 
And straighte they all obeye ; 

And everye soule that standethe there, 
Falles back to make him waye. 


He passethe on—no hande dothe stirre— 
His steppe the — sounde; | 

He passethe on—and signs them sette 
The coffine on the grounde. 


A momente gazinge downe thereon, 
With foldedde armes doth staye ; 

Then stoopinge, with one mightye wrenche, 
He teares the lidde awaye. 


Then risethe a confused sounde, 
And some half forward starte, 
And murmur sacriledge, and some 

Beare hastilye aparte 


The agedde knighte, at that strange sighte, 
Whose consciousnesse hath fledde; 

But signe nor sounde disturbethe him, 
Who gazethe on the dead. 


And seemethe, as that lovelye face 
Doth alle exposed lye, 

As if its holye calme o’erspreadde 
The frowninge faces bye. 


And nowe, beside the virginne corse, 
Kneels downe the stranger knighte, 

And up his vizorr’d helme he throwes, 
But not in open sighte. 


For to the pale, colde, clammye face, 
His owne he stoopethe lowe, 

And kisseth first the bloodlesse cheeke, 
And then the marble browe. 


Then, to the dead lippes glued, so long 
The livinge lippes do staye, 

As if that sad, silente kisse 
The soule hadde passed awaye. 


But suddene, from that mortalle trance, 
As withe a desp’rate straine ; 

Up, up, he springes ! his armoure ringes ! 
The vizorre’s downe againe. 


With manye a flowerre, her weeping maides, 
The Ladye’s shrowde have dressed ; 

And one white rose is in the folde 
That veils her whiterre breaste. 


One goldene ringlette, on her browe, 
(Escappede forthe) doth straye ; 
So, on a wreathe of driftedde snowe, 

The wintrye sunbeames playe. 


The mailedde hande hathe ta’ene the rose 
From offe that breste so fayre ; 

The faulchion’s edge, from that pale head, 
Hath shorne the goldenne hayre. 


One heavy sighe! the firste and laste, 
One deep and stiflede groane ; 

A few long strides—a clange of hoofes— 
And the armedde strangerre’s gone! 








